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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS; 
BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 
IX. 
HATE IS AS STRONG AS LOVE. 

Queen Anne had around her several of these low voices. 
Barkilphedro was one of them. 

Besides the queen, he worked upon, influenced, and slyly 
tampered with Lady Josiane and Lord David. We have said 
already that he whispered into three ears—one ear more than 
Dangeau. Dangeau only whispered into two, in the days when, 
thrusting his head between Louis XIV., smitten with Henrietta, 
his sister-in-law, and Henrietta, smitten with her brother-in- 
law, Louis X1V.—Louis’s secretary known to Henrietta, and 
Henrietta’s unknown to Louis—placed in the very midst of a 
love-affair between two puppets, he made up both the questions 
and the answers. 

Barkilphedro was so cheerful, so ready to take any thing up, 
80 incapable of undertaking the defence of any thing whatso- 
ever, so little devoted at heart, so ugly, so vicious, that it was 
in the very nature of things that a royal personage should 
scarcely know how to do without him. When Anne had tasted 
of Barkilphedro, she cared not for any other flatterer. He flat- 
tered her, as they flattered Louis the Great, by stinging some 
one else. The king, being ignorant, says Madame de Mont- 
chevreuil, one is compelled to scoff at the learned. 

To drop poison into the puncture, from time to time, is the 
acme of art. Nero likes to see Locusta at work. 

Royal palaces are extremely penetrable; the madrepore 
corals have an inner passage-way easily guessed at, made prac- 
ticable, and at need scooped out by the gnawing insect termed 
a courtier. A pretext for entry sufficed. Barkilphedro—hav- 
ing for pretext his commission—was, in a very short time, with 
the queen, what he was with the Duchess Josiane, the indis- 
pensadle domestic animal. An expression that he ventured to 
drop one day let him at once into the queen’s secrets; he learned 
how much to depend upon her Majesty’s goodness. The queen 
was much attached to her lord-steward, William Cavendish, 
Duke of Devonshire, who was extremely weak-minded. This 
nobleman, who had taken all the degrees at Oxford, and did 
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not understand orthography, was simpleton enough to die, one 
fine morning. To die, at court, is the height of imprudence, for 
no one troubles himself to speak any more of you. The queen, 
Barkilphedro being present, was lamenting the event, and con- 
cluded by exclaiming, with a sigh: 

— It is a pity that so many virtues should have been borne 
and served by so poor an intelligence. 

— God may have wished to have his ass! murmured Barkil- 
phedro, in low tone and in French. 

The queen smiled. Barkilphedro made a note of this smile. 

He drew the conclusion: To bite tickles. 

His malicious wit had leave to sally forth. 

From this day forward, he thrust his curiosity everywhere ; 
his malignity also. He was allowed to have his way, so much 
was he feared. He who makes the king laugh makes the rest 
tremble. 

He was a potent wag. 

Every day he took a further step in advance, under ground. 
There was need of Barkilphedro. Several great men so far 


honored him with their confidence, as to charge him, on occa- g 


sion, with scandalous commissions. 

The court is like gear. Barkilphedro became its motive 
power. Have you noticed in certain machinery how small is 
the regulating wheel? 

Josiane, in particular, who made use, as we have pointed 
out, of Barkilphedro’s talents as a spy, had so much confidence 
in him, that she did not hesitate to put into his hands one of the 
secret keys of her suite of rooms, by means of which he could 
enter them at any hour. This excessive laying open of private 
life was a fashion in the seventeenth century, and was called 
giving the key. Josiane had given two of these confidential 
keys; Lord David had one, Barkilphedro had another. 

Besides, to penetrate abruptly into bedrooms was by no 
means an uncommon practice in the olden style. Thence 
incidents. La Ferté, drawing aside suddenly the curtains of 
Mademoiselle Lafont’s bed, found Sainson there, the Black 
Musketeer, etc., etc. 

Barkilphedro excelled in making these sly discoveries, that 
subordinate and bring down the great to the little. His tread 
in the shade was tortuous, soft, and knowing. Like every per- 
fect spy, he was made up of the executioner’s severity and of 
the patience of the microscopist. He was a born courtier. 
Every courtier is a night-walker. The courtier prowls about 
in that sort of night, which may be called omnipotence. He 
has a dark lantern in his hand. He throws light upon any 
chosen point, and remains himself in the dark. What he 
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seeks with this lantern is not a man; it is a beast. What 
he finds is the king. 

Kings do not like any pretension to being great, in those 
about them. Sarcasm, on all but themselves, charms them. 
The talent of Barkilphedro consisted in a perpetual lessening of 
lords, and princes, to the profit of royal majesty, itself by so 
much exalted. 

The secret key, held by Barkilphedro, was a double one, 
shaped differently at either end, so as to open the private 
apartments at Josiane’s two favorite residences, Hunkerville 
House in London, and Corleone Lodge at Windsor. These 
two buildings formed a portion of the Clancharlie inheritance. 
Hunkerville House was close to Old-Gate. Old-Gate, in Lon- 
don, was an entrance by which you approached from Har- 
wich, and where was seen a statue of Charles II. having over 
his head an angel painted, and under his feet a lion and a uni- 
corn sculptured. From Hunkerville House, with an easterly 
wind, might be heard the chimes of St. Marylebone. Corleone 
Lodge was a Florentine palace, in brick and stone, with marble 
colonnades, built on pile-work at Windsor, at the extremity 
of the wooden bridge, and having one of the most splendid 
courts of honor in England. 

In this latter palace, very near Windsor Castle, Josiane was 
within easy reach of the Queen. Josiane was partial to it, not- 
withstanding. 

Next to nothing outwardly—altogether rooted within—such 
was Barkilphedro’s influence over the queen. Nothing more 
difficult than to tear up these court-weeds; they strike deep, 
and offer no external grasp. To pluck up Roquelaure, Tribou- 
let, or Brummel, is almost impossible. 

From day to day, and more and more, Anne relished Barkil- 
phedro. 


Sarah Jennings is famous; Barkilphedro is unknown. His 


favor lay hidden. The very name, Barkilphedro,has not reached 


history. All the moles are not caught by the mole-catcher. 

Barkilphedro, formerly a candidate for orders, had studied 
every thing a little; whatever is skimmed over gives for result 
—nothing. One may be a victim of the omnis res scibilis. To 
have under their craniums the cask of the Danaides is the mis- 
fortune of a whole race of the learned, which we may term 
the sterile. What Barkilphedro had put into his head-piece 
had left it empty. 

The mind, like Nature, abhors a vacuum. In the vacuum, 
Nature plants love; the mind, not unfrequently, puts hate there- 
in. Hate fills up. 

Hate, for hate’s sake, exists. Art, for art’s sake, is in nature, 
more than is believed. 

A man hates. He must, in fact, be doing something. 

Gratuitous hate, how formidable aterm! This is as much 
as to say, the hate that is its own reward. 

The bear lives by licking his paw. 

Indefinitely? No. The paw must be revictualled. There 
must be something put underneath it. 

To hate indistinctly is soothing, and suffices for some time; 
but in the end there must be an object. Animosity, spread 
over all creation, exhausts, as does any solitary delight. Hate 
without object is like shooting without a mark. What makes 
the sport interesting is a heart to pierce. 

One can’t hate, solely for the honor of it. There must be 
& seasoning—a man, a woman, some one to ruin. 

This service, of giving interest to the game, of offering an 
aim, of envenoming hate by concentrating it, of amusing the 
sportsman with a sight of his living prey, of causing the watcher 
to anticipate the warm and smoking bubbles of the blood that 
is about to flow, of cheering the bird-catcher with the lark’s 
credulity winged in vain, of being a creature hatched unawares, 
to be murdered by intelligence—this delicate and horrible ser- 
vice, of which he who renders it is not conscious, did Josiane 
render to Barkilphedro. 


Thought is a projectile. Barkilphedro, from the first day, 





had set himself to taking aim at Josiane with the evil inten- 
tions’ that were in his mind. An intention and a carbine are 
alike. Barkilphedro held his pointed, directing against the 
duchess ‘all his secret malignity. Does this astonish you? 
What has the bird that you fire at done to you? It is to eat 
him, say you. The same with Barkilphedro. 

Josiane could hardly be hit in the heart; the spot that is 
an enigma is vulnerable with difficulty. But she could be 
reached through her head, that is to say her pride. 

It was on this side that she thought herself sirong, and that 
she was weak. 

Barkilphedro had taken account of it. 

If Josiane had been able to see clearly into the night of Bar- 
kilphedro, if she had been able to distinguish what there was in 
ambush behind that smile, this proud personage, so loftily 
placed, would probably have trembled. Happily for the tran- 
quillity of her slumbers, she was utterly ignorant as to what 
there was in the man. 

Things unexpected fuse together, one knows not how. The 
deep underlyings of life are formidable. There is no small hate. 
Hate is always enormous. It preserves its stature in the tiniest 
being, and remains a monster. A hatred is all possible hatred. 
An elephant, hated by an emmet, is in peril. 

Even before striking, Barkilphedro experienced with de- 
light the savor of the evil deed that he desired to effect. He 
did not, so far, know precisely what he would do against Josiane. 
But he was determined to do something. Such a resolution 
taken was much to start with. 

To annihilate Josiane would have been too great a success, 
He did not hope for it. But to humiliate her, to dwindle her 
down, to harass her, to redden those superb eyes with tears of 
rage—this would be partial success. He reckoned on it. Te- 
nacious, credulous, faithful in torturing any one else, not to be 
uprooted from his purpose, Nature had not thus constituted 
him for nothing. He well understood how to find a flaw in Jo- 
siane’s golden armor, and how to cause the blood of this Olym- 
pian woman to trickle. What advantage, let us insist, was there 
for him herein? An immense advantage. Returning evil for 
good. 

What is an envious person? An ungrateful one. He detests 
the light that shines upon and warms him. Zoilus hates this 
boon—Homer. 

To make Josiane undergo what would in these days be called 
a vivisection; to have her, all palpitating, upon the anatomical 
table; to dissect her alive, leisurely, in a surgery somewhere; 
as an amateur, to cut her in pieces while she howled—this dream 
had its charm for Barkilphedro. 

To reach this result, it might be necessary to suffer a little, 
which he would find all right. You may pinch yourself with 
the pincers. The knife, in straightening itself, may cut your 
fingers. What matters it? To be entangled slightly in Jo- 
siane’s torture would have been all the same to him. The 
executioner, handling the red-hot iron, has his little part in the 
burning, and never heedsit. So that the other one suffer more, 
you feel nothing. To see the victim writhing takes away your 
own pain. 

Do what injures, happen what may! 

Planning harm for other people is complicated with the ac- 
ceptance of a dubious responsibility. You risk yourself in the 
danger to which you subject another, in proportion as the link- 
ing together of all things may bring about an unexpected col- 
lapse. This does not hold back your true evil-doer. He ex- 
periences in joy what the patient undergoes in agony. He is 
tickled by this laceration. The bad man only expands himself 
amid horrors. Torture reacts upon him in self-satisfaction. The 
Duke of Alba warmed his hands at the pile. The fireside, an- 
guish; its reflected light, pleasure. That such transpositions 
should be possible makes one shiver. Our dark side may not 
be sounded. Exquisite torment—the expression is in Bodin 
(book iv., page 196)—has perhaps this triple and terrible mean- 
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ing: research in the torture, suffering of the tortured, enjoy- 
ment of the torturer. Ambition, appetite—the words signify 
one sacrificed to another satisfied. How sad, that hope can 
be thus wayward! To owe any one a grudge is to wish him 
ill. Why not good? Oan it be that the main leaning of our 
will is to the side of evil? One of the hardest tasks of the just 
is to eradicate unceasingly from the soul the malevolence that is 
almost inexhaustible. Nearly all our longings, when probed, 
embody what is not avowed. For the thoroughly wicked— 
and this hideous perfection exists—‘so much the worse for 
the others! ” signifies “so much the better for me!” Shade of 
man! Hollow places! 

Josiane had the fulness of security, conferred by ignorant 
pride, and made up of contempt for every thing. The feminine 
faculty for disdaining is remarkable. A disdain, unconscious, 
involuntary, and confiding—of such was Josiane. Barkilphe- 
dro, for her, was little more thanathing. She would have been 
greatly astonished, if she had been told that Barkilphedro really 
had an existence. 

She went, she came, she laughed, before this man, who 
looked at her out of the corner of his eye. 

He, thoughtful on his part, was watching his opportunity. 

In proportion as he waited, his determination to throw some- 
thing of hopelessness into the life of this woman augmented. 

Inexorable lying in wait! 

Besides, he gave himself excellent reasons. It is a mistake 
to suppose that rogues are devoid of self-esteem. They give 
account of themselves to themselves in lofty monologues, and 
pitch their tone extremely high. What! This Josiane had given 
him alms! She had crumbled upon him, as upon a mendicant, 
some farthings out of her colossal fortune. She had riveted and 
nailed him to an idiotic function. Yes, he, Barkilphedro, almost 
a man of the church, of capacity varied and profound, a learned 
personage, having in him the stuff for a reverend, he was em- 


ployed to register bits of broken glass, fit for scraping off Job’s 


pustules. If he passed his life in a miserable hole of a record- 
office, gravely uncorking stupid bottles, encrusted with all the 
impurities of the sea, and deciphering mouldy parchments, the 
smut of conjuring-books, the filth of wills, and one knows not 
what of illegible twaddle, it was all the fault of this Josiane! 
What! The creature absolutely thee’d and thou’d him! 

And he was not to avenge himself! 

And he was not to punish this sort of thing! 

Just as if! Why, there would be no more justice then here 
below! 

X. 


FLAMINGS THAT WOULD BE SEEN, IF MAN WERE TRANSPARENT. 


Wuart! this woman—this mad-cap, this lascivious dreamer, 
virgin for the nonce, this morsel of flesh that has not yet yield- 
ed itself, this impertinence in princely coronet, this Diana 
through pride, not yet snapped up by the first comer—for lack 
of a chance, as they say, and I agree to it—this bastard of a 
riff-raff of a king who hadn’t the wit to keep his place, this 
duchess of a lucky hit, who, being a grand dame, played the 
goddess, and who, if poor, would have been on the town; this 
lady almost, this thief of an exile’s possessions, this imperious 
beggar, because, one day, he, Barkilphedro, had nothing for his 
dinner and was without a resting-place, had the impudence to 
seat him at one end of her own table, and to nestle him in 
some hole or other of her insupportable palace. Where was 
it? No matter where; perhaps in the garret, perhaps in the 
cellar. What’s the difference? a little better off than the 
valets; a little worse off than the horses! She had taken 
advantage of his distress—his, Barkilphedro’s, and hastened to 
render him a service traitorously, which is what the rich do by 
way of humiliating, and of attaching the poor to themselves, 
like terriers that are led in a leash! Besides, what did the 
service cost her? A service is worth its price. She had more 
than enough of rooms in her house! Oome to the aid of Bar- 





kilphedro, indeed! A grand effort it was for her! Had she 
eaten a spoonful the less of turtle-soup? Had shé denied 
herself any thing whatever, in her hateful superfluities?. No; 
she had added to the superfluities a bit of vanity, an object of 
luxury, a good action for a feather in her cap, aman of wit 
succored, a clergyman patronized! She could put on airs and 
say: “I lavish benefits; I give the men of letters something to 
peck ; I become their patroness. Isn’t he lucky to have found 
me, this poor wretch? What a friend of the artsI am!” And 
all for having prepared, in a villanous hole, a cot-bed under the 
framework of the roof! And for his place at the Admiralty, 
Barkilphedro was indebted to Josiane for that. Zounds! a 
famous post! Josiane had made Barkilphedro what he was. 
She had created him; so be it. Yes, created nothing, less than 
nothing; for he felt himself, in this ridiculous office, bent down, 
stiffened in his joints, and disfigured. What did he owe to 
Josiane? The gratitude of the hunchback to his mother, who 
made him deformed. Look at the privileged, these heaped-up 
people, these new-comers, these favorites of that hideous step- 
mother, Fortune! And the man of talent, the Barkilphedro, 
was forced to range himself on the staircases, to bow to the 
lackeys, to climb in the evening up a heap of stories, and to 
be courteous, assiduous, gracious, deferential, and agreeable, 
and to wear always on his muzzle a respectful grimace, as 
though there were no cause for grinding the teeth with rage. 
And all this time she was stringing pearls about her neck, and 
playing the lover’s part with her lout of a Lord David Dirry- 
Moir, the hussy ! 

Never permit yourself to have a service done you. Advan- 
tage will be taken of it. .Don’t let yourself be caught in the 
very act of inanition. Somebody would console you. Because 
he was starving, this woman had made it a pretext for giving 
him something to eat. Thenceforward he was her domestic 
servant! A break-down in the stomach, and then yon are in 
chains for life. To be obliged, is to be made the most of. The 
fortunate, the powerful, profit by the moment when you stretch 
out the hand, to put a penny into it, and from that minute of 
your weakness to make you a slave, and a slave of the worst 
sort, a slave of charity, a slave compelled to love! What in- 
famy! What indelicacy! What a surprise sprung upon your 
pride! And all is over; there you are, condemned for life 
to find this man good and that woman handsome, to remain a 
second-rate subaltern, to approve, to applaud, to admire, to offer 
incense, te bow yourself down, to garnish your kneepans with 
corns from kneeling, to sugar your words when you are de- 
voured with rage, when you are stifling cries of fury, and when 
you have within you more of wild upheaving and bitter 
spume than the ocean. 

It is thus that the rich make prisoners of the poor. 

This glue of the good deed wrought upon you smears you, 
and throws you into the mire forever. 

An alms is without remedy. Gratitude is equivalent to 
paralysis. A benefaction has a sticky adhesiveness, and cramps 
your free movements. These odious beings, opulent and sor- 
did, whose pity has borne hard upon you, are aware of the 
fact. It is settled. You belong to them. They have bought 
you. Forhow much? For a bone, that they have snatched 
back from their dog, to offer it to you. They have thrown this 
bone at your head. You have been stoned as much as suc- 
cored. It is all the same. Have you gnawed the bone? yes 
or no? You also have your part in the dog’s scrap-box. 
Then, give thanks! give thanks forever! Adore your mas- 
ters! Indefinite genuflection! The benefit implies your 
acceptance of a recognized inferiority. They require that 
you should feel yourself to be a poor devil, and that you 
should feel that they are gods. Your dwindling swells them 
up. Your bending down straightens them up. There is, in 
the very tone of their voice, a soft but impertinent inflection. 
Their family affairs, their marriages, their baptisras, their 
women about to be confined, the little ones that they have— 
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these are your concern. Let a wolf’s cub be born to them; 
well, you must compose a sonnet. You are poet, merely to be 
a rhymester. If this is not enough to make the stars tumble 
down! A little more, and they would make you use their old 
shoes! 

— What is it that you have there at home, my dear? How 
ugly he is! What in the world is that man?—I don’t know; 
it’s a raw scribbler whom I support. Thus do these geese dis- 
course; and without lowering their voices. You hear; and 
you remain mechanically amiable. Beyond this, if you are 
ill, your masters send you a doctor. Not theirown. At need, 
they ask after you. Not being of the same species as your- 
self, and being inaccessible when so it pleases them, they are 
affable. Their escarpment makes them approachable. They 
know that a plain footing is out of the question. By force of 
contempt, they are polite. At table, they make you a little sign 
of the head. Sometimes they know how to spell your name. 
They make you realize that they are your patrons, only by 
treading ingenuously upon all that is in you of susceptible 
and delicate. With what consideration they treat you! 

Is this sufficiently detestable ? 

Assuredly it was urgent that Josiane should be chastised. 
She must be taught with whom she had todo. Ah! my wealthy 
gentlemen—because you are unable to consume every thing; 
because opulence might end in indigestion, in view of the 
smallness of your stomachs, which are of the same size as ours, 
after all; because it is better worth while to distribute the scraps 
than to lose them—you get up this porridge of leavings, and 
throw it, magnificently, to the poor! Ah! you give us bread, 
you give us lodging, you give us clothes, you give us an office, 
and you push audacity, madness, cruelty, folly, and absurdity, 
to the extent of believing that we are your most obliged! This 
bread—it is the bread of servitude ; this lodging—it is the valet’s 
garret; these clothes—they are a livery; this office—it is a 
mockery, remunerated it may be, but brutalizing! Ah! you 
fancy that you have the right to blight us with your lodging 
and your nourishment; you imagine that we are your debtors; 
and you reckon upon our gratitude! Well, then, we will eat 
you out of house and home! Well, then, we will rip out your 
entrails, fair dame; and we will devour you all alive ; and we 
will sunder your heartstrings with our teeth ! 

This Josiane! Was it not outrageous? What merit did 
she possess? She had accomplished the master-stroke of com- 
ing into the world—a witness to her father’s folly and her 
mother’s shame. She did us the honor to exist. And this 
complaisance on her part, in being a public scandal, was re- 
warded with millions; she had estates and country-seats, war- 
rens, preserves, lakes, forests—what all do I know? And, 
with that, she played the fool, and had verses addressed to her, 
while he, Barkilphedro, who had studied and worked, who had 
taken pains, who had stuffed his eyes and his brains with big 
books, who had matured in old treatises and in science, who 
had an immensity of intelligence, who could command armies 
with success, who could write, if he pleased, such tragedies as 
Otway’s and Dryden’s, he, who was made to be an emperor, 
he had been reduced to permitting this nothing at all to 
save him from dying of hunger. Oan the usurpation of the 
rich, those execrable elect of chance, be carried further, making 
pretence to be generous with us, and to protect us, and to smile 
on us—us who would drink their blood, and would lick our lips 
afterward? That the low woman of the court should have the 
odious ability to be a benefactress, and that the superior man 
should be condemned to pick up such leavings fallen from such 
a hand—what could be more frightfully iniquitous? And what 
a society must it be, that has, to this extent, a basis of dis- 
proportion and injustice! Is not this a case of seizing every 
thing by the four corners, and of tossing up pell-mell to the 
ceiling the table-cloth, and the banquet, and the orgy, and 
the tippling, and the drunkenness, and the guests, and those 
who are leaning their two elbows on the table, and those who 








are on all-fours underneath it, and the insolent who give, and 
the idiots who accept, and of spitting back every thing to the 
nose of the Deity, and of pitching the whole earth at heaven? 
In the mean while, let us dig our claws into Josiane. 

Thus dreamed Barkilphedro. These were the bellowings 
of his inner soul. It is the practice of the envious man to 
absolve himself, by amalgamating with his own personal griev- 
ance the public ill. All the savage forms of malevolent passion 
came and went in this fierce intelligence. At the corner of old 
maps of the world, of the fifteenth century, may be noted a 
large, blank space, without form and without name, whereon 
these three words are inscribed: Hic sunt leones. This sombre 
corner has existence also in man. The passions prowl round 
and mutter, somewhere within us; and it may bersaid also 
of one dark spot in our souls: “ Here are lions.” 

This scaffolding of fallow reasonings, was it absolutely ab- 
surd? Was it wanting in a certain judgment? It must be 
owned, not. 

It is fearful to think that this something within us, the judg 
ment, is not justice. The judgment is the relative. Justice i, 
the unreasoning. Reflect on the difference between a judge 
and a just man. 

Evil-doers abuse the conscience, with authority. The false 
has its gymnastics. A sophist is a forger; and, on occasion, 
this forger brutalizescommon sense. A certain logic, very sup- 
ple, very implacable, and very nimble, is at the service of evil, 
and excels in stabbing truth in the dark. These blows are 
sinister fisticuffs of Satan against God! 

Such asophist, admired by simpletons, has no other glory, than 
that of having given an occasional pinch to the human conscience. 

The trouble was, that Barkilphedro foresaw a miscarriage. 
He was undertaking a vast labor, and he feared, at least, that 
not enough scath would come out of it. To be a man of corro- 
sive disposition, to have in one’s self a will of steel, a diamond 
hate, an ardent longing for the catastrophe, and to burn noth- 
ing, to devapitate nothing, to exterminate nothing! To be 
what he was, a devastating power, a voracious animosity, a 
gnawer of others’ happiness; to have been created—for there 
is a creator, the devil or God, no matter which—to have been 
created in all particulars Barkilphedro, and only, perhaps, to 
realize a fillip; is this possible? Barkilphedro to miss his 
stroke! To be a machine for launching forth fragments of 
rock, and to expend all his expulsive force in raising a bump on 
the forehead of a conceited woman! A catapult causing only 
the havoc of a pair of shears! Accomplish the task of Sisyphus 
for the result of an ant! Sweat out all hate, for next to noth- 
ing! Is this sufficiently humiliating, when one is in one’s self a 
hostile mechanism, capable of pulverizing the world? Put in 
movement all one’s gear, give rise, in the background, to the 
hubbub of the machinery of Marly, .to succeed, perhaps, in 
pinching the tip of a little rose-colored finger! He was about 
to turn over and over huge blocks, just to wrinkle a little the 
flattened surface of the court! Heaven has this mania for ex- 
pending power on a grand scale. This upheaval of a mountain 
results in displacing a molehill. 

Besides, given the court, a queer place for action, nothing is 
more dangerous than to take aim at one’s enemy, and miss him. 
In the first place, this unmasks you to your enemy, and this 
is irritating; in the next place and above all, this is displeas- 
ing to the master. Kings have small relish for clumsy fellows. 
No contusions; no ugly fisticuffing! Cut every one’s throat: 
but don’t make any one’s nose bleed! Who kills is a proficient; 
who wounds is a ninny. Kings don’t like to have their ser- 
vants lamed. They owe you a grudge, if you fracture a bit of 
porcelain on their mantel-piece, or a courtier in their train. 
The court ought to remain unstained. Break, and replace. 
That’s well enough. 

This also agrees perfectly with the taste for backbiting, 
common to princes. Speak ill; don’t do ill! Or if you do 
it, let it be on a large scale! 
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Stab, but don’t scratch !—unless the pin be poisoned. An 
extenuating circumstance. This, let it be recalled, was the 
ease with Barkilphedro. 

Every pigmy charged with hate is the phial, wherein was 
enclosed the dragon of Solomon. Microscopic phial, immeasur- 
able dragon! Formidable condensation, awaiting the gigantic 
hour of release! Wearisomeness consoled by thought of the 
pending explosion! What is contained is larger than that 
which contains it. A latent giant, how strange a thing! A 
tick wherein there isa hydra! To be this fearful spring-box, 
to hold Leviathan within one, this, for the dwarf, is at once a 
torment and a delight. 

Nothing, moreover, would have induced Barkilphedro to 
loose his hold. He awaited his hour. Would it come? What 
matter ?—he awaited it! When one is far gone in evil, self- 
love comes into play. It is interesting to sap and mine a court- 
fortune above ourselves, and to do it at all risks and perils, how- 
ever deep-seated and close-hidden it may be. One becomes 
impassioned over such a game. One comes to doting on it, as 
on an epic poem that one is composing. To be very small, and 
to attack some one very great, is a brilliant affair. There is 
something fine in being a flea upon a lion. 

The proud beast feels itself stung, and dispenses its pro- 
digious anger upon the atom. Meeting a tiger would trouble 
him less. And note how the parts are changed! The humil- 
iated lion has in his flesh the insect’s sting; and the flea may 
say : “I have in me the blood of the lion! ” 

However, this would but half appease the pride of Barkil- 
phedro. Consolations. Palliatives. To tease is something; 
to torture is more desirable. Barkilphedro—unpleasant idea, 
that continually recurred to him—would, probably, have no 
other success, than to inflict a pitiful scratch upon Josiane’s 
epidermis. What could he hope for more, he so low, and she 
so radiant? A scratch, what a trifle is it to him who craves all 
the purple hue of a flaying alive, and the screechings of the 
woman worse than naked—having no longer that chemise, her 
skin! With such longings, how grievous is it to be impotent! 
Alas! there is nothing perfect! 

In short, he became resigned. Unable to do more, he 
dreamed only the half of his dream. After all, it was an 
object to accomplish a sombre farce. 

What a man is he, who takes revenge for a benefit done 
him! Barkilphedro was this colossus. For the most part, in- 
gratitude is but forgetfulness; for the high graduates in evil, it 
partakes of fury. The ungrateful clown is full of ashes. With 
what was Barkilphedro filled up? With a furnace—furnace 
walled in, of hate, of anger, of silence, of spite, awaiting Josiane 
for fuel. Never had a man so abhorred a woman, without 
grounds for it. How terrible a fact! She was his sleeplessness, 
his preoccupation, his wearisomeness, his rage. 

Possibly, he was somewhat in love with her. 


XI. 
BARKILPHEDRO IN AMBUSH. 


To find the vulnerable point of Josiane and strike her there, 
such was, for the several reasons we have just given, the un- 
shaken purpose of Barkilphedro. 

The intention was not sufficient; it was necessary to find 
out the way. 

What method was to be taken ? 

This was the question. 

Vulgar vagabonds very carefully lay out the programme of 
the villany they desire to commit. They do not feel strong 
enough to seize the passing incident, take possession of it by 
will or by force, and constrain it to their service. Hence the 
preliminary combinations that deep rogues disdain. Deep 
Togues take all their villany @ priori; they content them- 
selves with arming at all points, prepare various weapons for 
various cases, and, like Barkilphedro, simply watch for the 











opportunity. They know that any plan constructed in antici- 
pation runs the risk of dovetailing badly into the circumstances 
that will present themselves. In that way one does not become 
master of what may be the situation, and make of it what 
one wishes. There is no such thing as holding a preliminary 
parley with destiny. To-morrow does not obey us. Fortune 
shows a certain disregard of discipline. 

So they watch the chance of challenging her codperation 
without preamble, without authority, and on the spot. No 
plan, no diagram, no geometrical outline, no ready-made shoe 
badly fitting the unexpected. They dive head foremost into 
crime. The turning to immediate and rapid account whatever 
incident may assist him, this is the cleverness that distinguishes 
the villain of ability, and lifts the rogue to the dignity of a 
demon. To bully fortune, this is genius. 

The true villain strikes you as from a sling, with the first 
pebble that comes to hand. 

Capable scoundrels count on the unforeseen, that stupefied 
accomplice in so many crimes. 

To seize hold of an incident, to leap upon it—there is no art 
other than this. Art poetic for this kind of talent. 

And, meantime, to know whom one has to deal with. To 
examine the ground. 

Barkilphedro’s ground was Queen Anne. 

Barkilphedro was getting nearer to the queen. 

So near, that, sometimes, he fancied he heard her Majesty’s 
soliloquies. 

Sometimes he took part, unheeded, in the conversations 
of the two sisters. It was not forbidden him to slip in a word. 
He took advantage of this to make himself of little account. 
Mode of inspiring confidence. 

Thus it was that one day at Hampton Court, in the garden, 
being behind the duchess, who was behind the queen, he heard 
Anne, conforming awkwardly to the fashion, let fall some 
apothegms. 

—The brutes are happy, said the queen; they are in no 
danger of going to hell. 

— They are there, replied Josiane. 

This reply, which rudely put philosophy in the place of reli- 
gion, was displeasing. If by chance it had been profound, 
Anne would have felt shocked. 

— My dear, said she to Josiane, we talk of hell like two 


idiots. Let us ask Barkilphedro what is there. He ought to 
know these things. 

— As a devil? asked Josiane. 

— As a brute, replied Barkilphedro. And he bowed. 


— Madam, said the queen to Josiane, he has more wit than 
we have. 

With a man like Barkilphedro, to get near the queen was to 
get ahold upon her. He could say, I have her. Meanwhile it 
was necessary to discover the way of turning it to account. 

He had a footing at court. It was a fine thing to have a 
point of observation. No opportunity could escape him. More 
than once he had drawn a smile from the queen, that betrayed 
her. It was like having a license for shooting. 

But were there no royal preserves? This license for shoot- 
ing, did it extend to breaking a wing or a paw of such a crea- 
ture as the own sister of her Majesty? 

First point to be cleared up. Did the queen love her sister? 

A blunder might lose all. Barkilphedro watched. 

Before commencing the game, the player looks at his cards; 
what trumps has he? Barkilphedro began by considering the 
ages of the two women. Josiane, twenty-threo years; Anne, 
forty-one years. This was well. He had his cue. 

The moment when a woman ceases to count her springs, and 
begins to count her winters, is trying to the temper. Impotent 
rancor against time which one has in one’s self. The blooming 
young beauties, fragrance to others, are thorns to you, and 
every rose gives you a prick. You fancy that all this fresh- 
ness is taken from vou, and that loveliness dwindles in your- 
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selves because it increases in others. To work this secret ill- 
humor, to deepen the wrinkles of a woman of forty who is 
queen, this was evidently Barkilphedro’s policy. 

Envy surpasses in exciting jealousy, as a rat in bringing out 
a crocodile. 

Barkilphedro fixed upon Queen Anne his masterly atten- 
tion. 

He saw into the queen as one sees into stagnation. The 
marsh has its transparency. In dirty water one sees vices; in 
troubled water one sees follies. Anne was only troubled 
water. 

Thoughts in embryo and ideas in larva moved about in that 
fatuous brain. 

They were somewhat indistinct. They hardly had outlines. 
They were realities, nevertheless, though unformed. The 
queen imagined this. The queen desired that. Precisely 
what, it was difficult to determine. The confused transfor- 
mations that take place in stagnant water are not easy to 
study. 

The queen, habitually dull, had at times her sallies, stupid 
and abrupt as these were. It was in these that it was neces- 
sary to seize her. She should be taken in the act. 

Did Queen Anne, in her heart, wish well or ill to the Duchess 
Josiane ? 

Problem. Barkilphedro proposed it to himself. 

This problem solved, one might go further. 

Several accidents served Barkilphedro. And especially his 
closeness of watch. 

Anne was, on her husband’s side, distantly related to the 
new Queen of Prussia, wife of a king of a hundred chamber- 
lains, of whom she possessed a portrait painted in enamel 
after the process of Turquet of Mayence. This Queen of Prus- 
sia had, herself also, a younger illegitimate sister, the Baroness 
Drika. 

One day, Barkilphedro being present, Anne asked the Prus- 
sian ambassador some questions about this Drika. 

— They say she is rich?. 

— Very rich, replied the ambassador. 

— Has she palaces? 

— More magnificent ones than those of the queen her sister. 

— Who is to marry her? 

— A very great personage, the Count Gormo. 

— Is he good-looking? 

— Charming. 

— Is she young? 

— Quite young. 

— As handsome as the queen? 

The ambassador lowered his voice and answered, 

— Handsomer. 

— What an impertinent! murmured Barkilphedro. 

The queen, after a short silence, exclaimed : 

— These bastards! 

Barkilphedro made a note of this plural. 

At another time, in going out of the chapel where Barkil- 
phedro had been in attendance near the queen’s person, be- 
hind the two grooms of the almoner, Lord David Dirry-Moir, 
crossing before some rows of women, created a sensation by 
his fine appearance. As he moved along, there broke out an 
applause of feminine voices—How elegant he is!—What a fine 
fellow !—What a noble air he has!—How handsome he is! 

— How disagreeable ail this is! grumbled the queen. 

Barkilphedro heard. 

He had made up his mind. 

One might injure the duchess, without offending the queen. 

The first problem was solved. 

But the second presented itself. 

How should this mischief to the duchess be done? 

What resource did his wretched employment afford him for 
an end so difficult ? 

None, undeniably. 


XI. 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND ENGLAND. 


Let us note one little circumstance: Josiane “had the turn- 
ing-box.” 

This will be understood upon reflecting that she was, 
although in a left-handed way, sister of the queen, that is 
to say, a princely person. 

“To have the turning-box.” What is that? 

The Viscount St. John—say Bolingbroke—wrote to Thomas 
Lennard, Earl of Sussex: ‘Two things constitute greatness— 
in England, to have the turning-box ; in France, to have the For.” 

The For in France was this. When the king travelled, the 
forerunner of the court, every evening, at the resting-places 
on the way, assigned their lodgings to the persons in attend- 
ance on his Majesty. Among these people, some enjoyed an 
immense privilege. “They had the For,” says the Historical 
Journal for the year 1694, page 6, “that is to say, the forerun- 
ner who assigned these lodgings put For before the name, as 
For the Prince of Soubise ; instead of which, when he set apart 
the lodging of one who was not a prince, he did not put the 
For, but simply the name; for example: The Duke of Ges- 
ores, The Duke of Mazarin, etc.” This For over a door indi- 
cated a prince, or a favorite. Favorite was worse than prince. 
The king accorded the For, as he did the Blue Ribbon or the 
peerage. 

“To have the turning-box” in England was less flattering 
to one’s vanity, but of more importance. It indicated the 
actual coming in contact with the person of the reigning sov- 
ereign. Whoever was, by birth or favor, in a position to receive 
communications direct from majesty, had on the wall of his 
or her bedroom a turning-box to which was attached a bell. 
The bell sounded, the box opened, a royal letter appeared on 3 
gold plate or velvet cushion, then the box closed again. This 
was secret and solemn. The mysterious in the familiar. The 
turning-box served no other purpose. Its bell-ringing an- 
nounced a royal message. One did not see who brought it. 
After all, it was only the king’s or the queen’s page. Leicester 
“had the turning-box” under Elizabeth, and Buckingham un- 
der James I. Josiane had it under Anne, although little of a 
favorite. 

It was not an enviable distinction. The privilege involved 
greater servility. One was by it a little more of a valet. At 
court, promotion is degradation. “ Avoir le tour”—they em- 
ployed the words in French: this detail of English etiquette 
being probably an old French absurdity. 

Lady Josiane, a virgin peeress, as Elizabeth was a virgin 
queen, led, sometimes in town, sometimes in the country, ac- 
cording to season, a semi-princely life, and held almost a 
court, at which Lord David was a courtier, with many others. 
Not being yet married, Lord David and Lady Josiane might 
without ridicule show themselves in public together, as they 
did freely. They frequently went to the play and to the races 
in the same carriage, and occupied the same box. The marriage, 
which had been permitted them, and even enjoined upon them, 
chilled them. But on the whole, the charm was in seeing 
each other. The familiarities permitted to engaged couples 
have a boundary that is easily passed. They held back from 
it—what is easy being in bad taste. 

The bravest boxing-matches of that time took place at Lam- 
beth, the parish in which the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
has a palace, albeit the air there is noxious, and where a fine 
library is open at certain hours to honest people. Once, it was 
in winter, there was held there, in a meadow fenced in and 
locked with a key, a mill between two men, at which Josiane 
was present, escorted by David. She had asked him: Are 
women admitted? David had answered, Sunt femine mag- 
nates. Free translation, No common people. Literal transla- 
tion, There are great ladies. A duchess goes everywhere. 





Thus Lady Josiane saw the boxing-match. 
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Lady Josiane made only one concession, that of dressing 
herself in men’s clothes, a thing then very much in vogue. 
Women travelled but little otherwise. Of the six passengers 
that filled the Windsor coach, it was rare that there were not 
one or two women dressed as men. It was the mark of the 
gentry. 

Lord David, being in the company of a lady, could not ap- 
pear in the match, and was fain to remain a mere spectator. 

Lady Josiane betrayed her rank only in this, that she used a 
lorgnette, which was the habit of the gentlemen. 

The “noble rencontre” was presided over by Lord Ger- 
maine, great-grandfather or great-uncle of that Lord Germaine 
who, about the end of the eighteenth century, was colonel, 
turned tail in a battle, was afterward minister of war, and 
escaped the canister-shot of the enemy only to fall under 
the epigrams of Sheridan, a worse grape-shot. Several gen- 
tlemen laid wagers—Harry Bellew, of Carleton, who had claims 
to the extinct peerage of Bella Aqua, against Henry, Lord Hyde, 
member of Parliament for the borough of Dunhivid, which was 
also called Launceston; the Honorable Peregrine Bertie, mem- 
ber for the borough of Truro, against Sir Thomas Colepeper, 
member for Maidstone; the Laird of Lamyrban, of the marches 
of Lothian, against Samuel Trefusis, of the borough of Penryn; 
Sir Bartholomew Gracedieu, of the borough of St. Ives, against 
the Right Honorable Charles Bodville, Lord Robartes, Keeper 
of the Rolls of the county of Cornwall. And others. 

The two boxers were an Irishman of Tipperary, called by 
the name: of his native mountain, Phelem-ghe-Madone, and a 
Scotchman called Helmsgail. This brought together two sen- 
timents of national pride. Ireland and Scotland were going to 
fight; Erin was about to give the blow to Gajothel. So the 
bets exceeded forty thousand guineas, without counting the 
stakes. 

The two champions were naked, with very short breeches 
buckled around their hips, and boots with nailed soles laced to 
the ankles. 

Helmsgail, the Scotchman, was a little fellow, hardly nine- 
teen, but he had already had his forehead sewed up; it was 
for this reason that the odds were two and a third in his favor. 
The month before he had smashed in the ribs and put out 
both eyes of the boxer Sixmileswater, which accounted for the 
enthusiasm. He had won for his backers twelve thousand 
pounds sterling. Besides his forehead sewed up, Helmsgail 
had a broken jaw. He was light and active. He was about 
the height of a small woman, thick set, well knit, of a stature 
low and menacing, and nothing had been wasted of the clay 
of which he was made; not a muscle but went to the mark— 
the pugilist. 

There was compactness in his solid trunk—glossy and brown 
like brass. He smiled, and three teeth that he had lost gave 
point to his smile. ; 

His antagonist was enormous; that is to say, weak. 

He was a man of forty. He was six feet high, with the 
chest of a hippopotamus, and a pleasant expression. His blow 
would have split a ship’s deck, but he did not know how to ce- 
liver it. The Irishman, Phelem-ghe-Madone, was all surface, 
and appeared to take part in boxing-matches rather to receive 
blows than to give them. Only he looked as if he might hold 
out along time. A sort.of under-done roast-beef, hard to bite, 
and impossible to digest. He was what they called in the local 
slang raw flesh. He squinted. He seemed resigned. 

These two men had passed the preceding night side by 
side, in the same bed, sleeping together. They had drunk, from 
the same glass, each three fingers of port-wine. 

Each of them had his group of backers, men of rough aspect, 
and threatening a need of umpires. In Helmsgail’s group might 
be seen John Gromane, famous for having carried a steer on 
his back, and John Bray, who had borne on his shoulders ‘ten 
bushels of flour, of fifteen gallons to the bushel, besides the 
miller, and had walked with this burden a distance of more than 





two hundred yards. On the side of Phelem-ghe-Madone, Lord 
Hyde had brought from Launceston a certain Kilter, who lived 
at Greencastle, and threw over his shoulder a stone, weighing 
twenty pounds, higher than the highest turret of the chateau. 
These three men, Kilter, Bray, and Gromane, were of OCorn- 
wall, which was an honor to the county. 

The other backers were roughs, strong-backed, bandy-legged, 
with large, knotty hands, of vacant countenances, in rags, and 
fearing nothing, being nearly all outlawed. 

Many were admirably skilful in making the police drunk. 
Each profession should have its talents. 

The spot chosen was beyond the Bear-Garden, where for- 
merly there had been bear-fights, bull-fights, and dog-fights, on 
the other side of the last houses in course of building, adjoin- 
ing the ruined priory of St. Mary Overy, dismantled by Henry 
Vill. The wind was north, and the weather frosty; a fine 
rain fell, rapidly congealing into sleet. The fathers of families 
who were present were recognized by their raising their um- 
brellas. 

On the side of Phelem-ghe-Madone, Colonel Monterif, um- 
pire, and Kilter, bottle-holder. 

On the side of Helmsgail, the Honorable Pughe Beaumaris, 
umpire, and Lord Desertum of Kilcarry, bottle-holder. 

The two boxers were for some moments at rest in the enclo- 
sure, while the seconds compared watches. Then they walked 
up to each other, and shook hands. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone said to Helmsgail, “‘I had much rather 
be going home.” 

Helmsgail replied, courteously, ‘‘ The gentry should not dis- 
grace themselves for nothing.” 

In their state of nakedness, they were cold. Phelem-ghe- 
Madone shivered. His jaws clattered. 

Doctor Eleanor Sharp, nephew of the Archbishop of York, 
cried out, ‘Pitch in, my fine fellows! It will warm you up.” 

This little civility thawed them out. 

They struck out at each other. 

But neither the one nor the other was in anger. They 
counted three ineffectual rounds. The Reverend Doctor 
Grumdraith, one of the Forty Fellows of All Souls, exclaimed, 
“Pour some gin into them! ” 

But the two referees and the two seconds—all four experts— 
decided that the rule must be maintained. Nevertheless, it was 
very cold. Then the cry was heard, First blood! The first 
blood had been drawn. The combatants were again brought 
face to face. 

They looked at each other, approached each other, stretched 
out their arms, touched fists, then drew back. All at once, 
Helmsgail, the little man, gave a bound. 

The fight began in earnest. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone was hit in the forehead, directly be- 
tween the eyebrows. His whole face ran down with blood. 
The crowd cried out, Helmsgail has tapped his claret! They 
applauded. Phelem-ghe-Madone, whirling his arms as a wind- 
mill its sails, began to throw his fists about at random. 

The Honorable Peregrine Bertie said: Blinded. But he was 
not yet blind. 

Then Helmsgail heard on all sides this cry of encouragement, 
Bung his peepers ! 

Indeed, the two champions had been well chosen, and, al- 
though the weather was not very favorable, it was pretty cer- 
tain that the match would be a success. The quasi-giant Phe- 
lem-ghe-Madone had the drawbacks of his superiority; he 
moved heavily. His arms were clubs, but his body was a lump. 
The little fellow ran, struck out, leaped about, gnashed his 
teeth, doubled his strength by his alertness, was up to all the 
tricks of the ring. On one side there was the primitive fisticuff, 
savage, untaught, ignorant; on the other, the fisticuff of 
civilization. Helmsgail fought as much with his nerves as with 
his muscles, and with his cunning as with his strength. Phe- 
lem-ghe-Madone was a sort of inactive shoulder-hitter, some- 
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what punished at the beginning. It was art against nature. 
It was ferocity against barbarism. 

It was clear that the barbarian would be beaten. But not 
immediately. Hence the interest. 

A little one against a big one. The odds are in favor of the 
little one. A cat has the better of the dog. The Goliaths are 
always vanquished by the Davids. 

A hail of outcries fell upon the combatants—Bravo, Helms- 
gail! good! well done, Highlander !—Now, Phelem ! 

Helmsgail’s friends kindly repeated their bit of advice— 
Bung his peepers ! 

Helmsgail did better. Suddenly falling, and, rising again 
with the wriggle of a reptile, he struck Phelem-ghe-Madone on 
the sternum. The colossus staggered. 

— Foul blow! cried Viscount Barnard. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone sank down on Kilter’s knee, saying—I 
begin to warm up. 

Lord Desertum consulted the referees, and said: 

— There will be five minutes’ intermission. 

Phelem-gheMadone fainted away. Kilter wiped, with a bit 
of flannel, the blood from his eyes and the sweat from his body, 
and put a bottle to his lips. It was the eleventh round. Phe- 
lem-ghe-Madone, besides the wound on his forehead, had his 
breast beaten in, his stomach swollen, and the crown of his 
head contused. Helmsgail had not a scratch. 

A little noisy talk broke out among the gentlemen. 

Lord Barnard repeated, Foul blow. 

— No bet, said the Laird of Lamyrban. 

—I claim my stakes, said Sir Thomas Colepeper. 

And the honorable member for the borough of St. Ives, 
Sir Bartholomew Gracedieu, added : 

— Let them give me my five hundred guineas ; I will go. 

— Stop the match, cried the spectators. 

But Phelem-ghe-Madone raised himself up almost as stag- 
geringly as a drunken man, and said : 

— Let us go on with the match, on one condition. I shall 
have also the right of giving a foul blow. 

On all sides they cried ont: 

— Agreed. 

Helmsgail shrugged his shoulders. 

The five minutes over, the round began. 

The fight, which was an agony for Phelem-ghe-Madone, 
was a pastime for Helmsgail. 

What a thing is science! The little one contrived to get 
the giant in chancery, that is to say, all of a sudden, Helms- 
gail caught under his left arm, which was bent like a pruning- 
hook, Phelem-ghe-Madone’s big head and held it there under 
his arm-pit, the neck doubled up and the nape down, while, 
with his right fist, falling and falling again, like a hammer upon 
a nail, but on top and from below, he beat in the features at 
his ease. When Phelem-ghe-Madone, released at last, raised 
his head, he had no longer any features at all. 

What had been a nose, eyes, and a mouth, had the appear- 
ance only of a black sponge soaked in blood. He spat out four 
teeth upon the ground. 

Then he fell. Kilter received him on his knee. 

Helmsgail was scarcely hurt at all. He had some trifling 
bruises and a scratch on the collar-bone. 

Nobody was cold now. The odds were sixteen and a quar- 
ter upon Helmsgail against Phelem-ghe-Madone. 

— Take your muffler, said Kilter to Phelem-ghe-Madone, 
and, cramming the bloody flannel rag into a bottle, he washed 
it with gin. Then he retouched his mouth, and Phelem-ghe- 
Madone opened one peeper. His temples seemed cracked. 

— Another round, friend, said Kilter. And he added—For 
the honor of the lower classes. 

The Welsh and Irish heard it. Nevertheless, Phelem-ghe- 
Madone gave no sign that indicated the least intelligence. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone raised himself, Kilter helping him. It 
was the twenty-fifth round. After the manner of a Oyclop, for 





he had but one eye. He got into position. It was understood 
that this was the closing round, and nobody doubted that he 
had lost. He raised his guard above his chin, folly of a dying 
man. Helmsgail, scarcely sweating, cried out, 

—I back myself. A thousand to one! 

Helmsgail, raising his arm, struck a blow, and, what was 
strange, both fell together. A grunt of satisfaction was heard. 

It was Phelem-ghe-Madone that gave it. 

He had taken advantage of the terrible blow that Helmsgail 
had given him on the skull, to give him one, a foul blow, on 
the navel. 

Helmsgail, at full length, rattled in the throat. 

The spectators saw Helmsgail on the ground, and said, 

— Paid off. 

Everybody clapped his hands, even the losers. 

Phelem-ghe-Madone had given foul blow for foul blow, and 
dealt after his right. 

They carried Helmsgail off in a wheel-barrow. The opinion 
was that he would not recover. Lord Robartes cried out—I 
win twelve hundred guineas. Phelem-ghe-Madone had evi- 
dently been maimed for life. 

Going away, Josiane took Lord David’s arm, which is al- 
lowed to engaged people. She said to him: 

— This was very fine, but— 

— But what? 

—I had supposed it would relieve my ennui. But it has 
not. 

Lord David stopped, looked at Josiane, closed his mouth, 
and puffed out his cheeks in shaking his head, which signifies, 
attention! and said to the duchess: 

— For ennui there is but one remedy. 

— What? 

— Gwynplaine. 

The duchess asked : 

— What is gwynplaine? 





THE ORGANIST’S STORY. 





NE afternoon last fall, as I was passing the Church of the Evangel 

on my way home from business, I met Moretown, the organist. 

Moretown is a stoutish man, with pink cheeks, and a pleasing expres- 
sion of face, and looks like any thing in the world but a musician. 

Mem.—How does it happen that so many eminent violinists, pianists, 
orchestra conductors, and divine tenors and sopranos, are such lumpy 
persons to the eye? One would naturally expect to see bare bun- 
dles of muscles and nerves, from which all the flesh had been worn 
off by the fret and tear of musical life. 

Moretown was rolling through the gateway of the church, when he 
saw me and stopped; and, as I came up, languidly reached out his 
chubby white hand for me to shake. 

“ Glad to see ye, Jack,” said he. “Come in and hear me play.” 

“Thank you, George,” said I, returning his hearty grip, “ nothing 
could give me greater pleasure,” which was true, for I admired his 
playing, and often attended service at the Church of the Evangel to 
hear him and—well, yes—Dr. Jessamin’s sermons, though, perhaps, 
I ought to be ashamed to say that sometimes the music was the chief 
attraction for degenerate me. “ Alone, George,” I asked, “ or a choir 
rehearsal ?” 

“ Alone, Jack, barring the blower, who is now waiting for me in- 
side. I suppose you'll be the whole audience.” 

“This is delicious. I shall enjoy it greatly.” So into the church 
we went, 

We found the blower in the porch seated on the lowest step of the 
gallery-stairs, looking as if he had just waked up. He was so heavy 
of aspect, that I at once rated him as a person of great, but possibly 
neglected musical gifts. Nodding his head at us, he walked up-stairs, 
knocking his clumsy boots at every step. 

“ Blower some musical taste, George ?” I whispered. 

“Don’t know one note from another. Spoils a blower to have a0 
ear for music.” 

“ You astonish me. Explain.” 
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“Simple enough. A blower who knows music is apt to forget him- 
self, and stop blowing to hear me. First thing I know, the bellows 
are empty and the tune dies out with a squeak. Been caught that way 
two or three times, but, since I got this fellow, feel safe. If the angel 
Gabriel should sit down to the keys and play the latest music from 
heaven, Tom would pump away all the same, in dead earnest, as if he 
were clearing a ship’s hold.” 

I expressed my amazement in an “ Ah!” By this time we had reached 
the organ-loft. I looked about me and marked the holy beauty of the 
church, which seemed more sacred and solemn in its emptiness and 
hush than when it was thronged with fashionable worshippers. The 
sun was yet an hour high, and his slanting beams struck great masses 
of rich colors from the upper windows and sifted them into the atmos- 
phere of the edifice. 

Tom, never saying a word, went to his place behind the organ, and 
began to get up wind. It sounded like a horse wheezing, and the 
effect was not bettered by an asthmatic accompaniment from Tom 
himself. Having been a street-paver previous to his engagement by 
Moretown, he had acquired the habit of his class of emitting a pro- 
found sigh at every stroke. 

When George sat down to the instrument and began to play, his 
whole appearance changed. His face shone, his eyes flashed, his body 
swayed to and fro with pliant grace, his hands flew like lightning over 
the keys. I sat silent, and drank in the harmonies while he played 
for me, in succession, scraps of sonatas from Bach, anthems from 
Cherubini, dirges from Chopin, crashes from Wagner, fluty plaints 
from Rossini. It was a wonderful medley, meant to try the re- 
sources of the organ, and the skill of the performer in suddenly 
shifting keys, styles, and expressions. As became a critical but 
grateful audience of one, I applauded with my thumbs at the end 
of every fragment. Finally, out of the sweet jargon, there stole the 
simple, heart-moving air of Schubert’s “ Wanderer”—the wail of 
the exile, the dirge of desolation. ‘“ My own variations,” said George 
—as he began to weave it all over with the broidery of his fancy. 
At intervals, the mournful air would reappear on different stops and 
octaves, and at last George got it down to the deepest bass. As he 
moved among the profoundest notes, striking out deafening volumes 
of sound, I observed that, at times, the whole church trembled sympa- 
thetically. It seemed to catch a note, multiply it indefinitely, and 
fondly prolong it. When George stopped to rest, and I had heartily 
thanked him, said I— 

“ Please tell me what causes that deep thrill all through the church, 
when you touch some of those bass keys?” 

“T strike the key-note of the church. See, now (blow away, Tom).” 
He commenced at C C and went down by semitones to C C O, the 
bottom ofthe bass. It was thunder of different degrees. I remarked 
a vibration in the choir, and parts of the building near us, at each suc- 
cessive note; but there was one to which the whole pile responded. 
I waited till he reascended the octave, and, when he touched the note 
again, said I, “ That’s it.” 

“F sharp. The key-note of the Church of the Evangel.” 

“ Does every building have its key-note ?” 

“Undoubtedly. This church, for instance, is only a gigantic organ- 
pipe, pitched on F sharp, octaves and octaves below my lowest. When 
I touch that note on the deepest bass, a sound is produced loud enough 
for the church to catch and vibrate to sympathetically.” 

“A very curious and interesting fact,” said I. 

“What would you say if I told you every human being has his 
or her key-note ?” 

“T should not doubt it, but would like some proofs, if it is all the 
same to you.” 

George turned on the music-stool in a very animated manner: “I 
won’t theorize on this singular proposition of mine, but will tell you 
& true story to illustrate it, if you have twenty minutes to spare.” 

“The subject interests me. So does your earnest air. Iam a 
bachelor, and will give you all night.” 

“TI also am a bachelor,” said George, laughing; “ but you shall 
learn from my narrative whether I am likely to remain one forever.” 

Here, then, is the story of my friend the organist, with my thick 
fire of questions and exclamations of astonishment omitted : 


Before I came here to be organist and musical director—now four 
years past—t held that position in the leading church in a smart little 
town of Western New York. 





I claim exclusive control of the church music, and resent meddling 
with it from rector or assistant, just as he would resent my dictating 
what sermons he should preach or what hymns read. This is 
not canon law, I know, but "tis usage, and I stand up for- it.’ Be 
good enough to bear this preface in mind—for it contains my justi- 
fication. 

About a year before I moved to the city, the soprano of this rural 
church died, and I had to find a new one, I knew of a fresh, delicious 
voice of good compass and power belonging to a young girl, Nelly 
Beck by name. She was the pupil of a music-teacher, a friend of 
mine, and strongly recommended to my interest, not only because 
she sang beautifully, but because her mother was a poor wid- 
ow and had three other young children. My only objection to 
her was—she was very handsome. You smile at this. But pret- 
ty women sometimes play the mischief in choirs. They flirt with 
the tenor or bass, or both. I accept your amendment—and the 
organist. Snug place for flirting, behind these red curtains, I can 
tell you. 

Well, notwithstanding Miss Beck’s beauty, I engaged her. 
She disappointed me agreeably. She studied carefully, was very 
respectful and obedient to me, and did not flirt. To be frank 
with you, I began to take a real interest in her. You anticipate 
me. Yes, I may say, I fell in love with her. Here, said I to my- 
self, is just the musical paragon and pretty woman for you, George 
Moretown. 

I became quite attentive to Miss Beck. Saw her frequently from 
church—one of the charming prerogatives of the organist everywhere, 
and particularly in the country. Presented her with quantities of 
music. Made myself generally agreeable to her, and the tenor a trifle 
jealous. But she, while accepting my civilities, made no sign of recip- 
rocating my feelings. 

Thus things went on a few months—I having no real encourage- 
ment from Miss Beck, and hesitating whether to declare myself or not 
—when the rector secured a new assistant, the Rev. Mr. Hatcher. This 
gentleman had formerly been assistant in an interior county of the 
State, and, it was said, owed his new position to his distant relationship 
to the rector’s wife. He had handsome features, fine curling hair, and 
side whiskers, and often wore a sweet smile which settled grim the 
next minute. A better reader I never heard. He intoned with 
the distinctness of a musical instrument. A faithful, industrious 
man in parochial duties, sincerely religious, I have no doubt. La- 
dies’ society he was extravagantly fond of; and, being a bachelor, 
soon became a favorite. Perhaps, in such personal and business 
relations with clergymen as I sustain, I look too much under the 
cloth at the man. Anyhow, from the first, I did not much fancy Mr. 
Hatcher. 

My main reason, I suppose, was, that he interfered with my 
music. He had a good ear and some taste, but he could not 
sing, or play on any thing. Yet he was presumptuous enough 
to advise me about tunes; and at rehearsals, at which my in- 
vited audiences were very limited and select, would drop in on 
us very much at home. I tried every plan, short of telling him 
so, to show him I regarded him as an intruder. But he took no 
hints, and smiled on me as if I had given him a hug instead of 
the cold shoulder. 

Soon I had another cause of uneasiness—call it jealousy, if you 
will. Mr. Hatcher showed a plain liking for my pretty soprano. To 
be sure, his intentions were perfectly honorable. His idea seemed 
to be, so far as I could fathom him, nct to find a wife, but 
to create as strong an interest for himself as possible in all 
the marriageable ladies of the church. Let me not blame him too 
much—for this Platonic love-making is almost the only exciting 
amusement permitted to young clergymen. But one can see that the 
pastime must be destructive, sometimes, to the peace of the female 
mind. 

Miss Beck was greatly pleased with his courtesies. Many girls in 
her place wouldn’t have resisted the temptation to flirt a little with 
the minister—the most enticing species of flirtation in the world, the 
ladies say. But she did nothing worth mentioning to encourage him. I 
thought it hard that Mr. Hatcher should try to get the better of me in 
Miss Beck’s affections, when he had fifty or more handsome yeung 
women at his exclusive disposal down-stairs. It is only a confession 
of human nature to say, when I saw the assistant so sweet on her, 
that her value greatly rose in my eyes, I determined to try seriously 
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to win her love, and also to force Mr. Hatcher back into his proper 
How should I set about the tasks ? 
+ I decided to put to the practical test my theory of the Auman 


I will not weary you with an account of the previous experi- 
mests (far from satisfactory), which led me up to the adoption of this 
strauge theory, but will only state the general conclusion at which I 
had arrived. It was this; 

That every human being has a key-note, to which that being is respon- 
sive according to the development of its musical faculty ; and that when a 
human being’s key-note is struck, under the proper conditions, that being’s 
real nature is for the moment laid open, the secrets of the heart come 
out on the face, and he or she is peculiarly susceptible to influences ex- 
erted by the person sounding the note. 

Do I make it tolerably clear? Thank you—that speaks well for 
your attention and discernment. Well, this odd theory I now had a 
powerful motive for applying to practice, and every opportunity to do 
so. Here were Miss Beck and the assistant minister at rehearsals; 
and here was my organ, on which I could strike notes experimentally 
while they stood near me, and watch the effect upon them. An organ 
is the only instrument, except the violin, on which my theory could be 
fairly tried; because it is the only one that gives a steady, prolonged 
note, capable not only of rousing but of keeping up the sympathetic 
condition of the person experimented on. 

At the next rehearsal both of my subjects were present as usual. 
Miss Beck looked uncommonly lovely that evening. Large, arch 
black eyes, a beautifully-rounded forehead, and the peachiest of colors, 
forever flushing and vanishing from her cheeks—but I won’t attempt 
to describe her, while you sit there grinning at me. Altogether a 
charming victim for my arts. The assistant minister came out in 
great force too. He was very lively and captivating, and seemed to 
me to have struck Miss Beck’s key-note on some theory of his own. 
She was evidently quite interested in him. On me he beamed like 
a twin-brother. I studied him narrowly, and was confirmed in an 
old suspicion that his gayety was partly put on, and that beneath it 
could be found something not quite so childlike. That point I 
hoped would soon be tested by my theory. 

Miss Beck was in charming voice that night. I noticed at times 
a little tremulousness, caused perhaps by her essaying some new and 
difficult music. I was glad of this, because I thought she would be 
more impressible. We executed several new chants and hymns, to 
the especial satisfaction of the assistant minister, who sat near by, 
and frequently gazed into the beautiful face of my soprano, beating 
time complacently with his head, and showering praises on all of 
us between the pieces. Presently we took a long pause, and Miss 
Beck came up and stood near me. She wished my opinion on that very 
difficult subject—the respective merits of three rival pianos. This 
opened a conversation, which I could easily protract for an indefi- 
nite time. As we talked, I pulled the flute stop, and began slowly to 
touch the keys corresponding to the register of her voice. At the 
same time I looked her fairly in the eyes, exercising whatever magnetic 
power I possessed. I tried to keep perfectly cool, though I know I 
must have been excited, for she visibly recoiled at moments from my 
ardent gaze. Why did I choose the flute-stop? Because that has a 
quality answering to the soprano voice. As I ascended the scale I 
pressed each tone and semitone long enough to try its full ef- 
fect, doing this with seeming carelessness. With each successive 
note I would bend my soul—if I may use that expression—to the 
work of reading hers through her eyes. Her startled look speedily 
gave way to a dreamy reverie, as she let her eyes rest on mine, 
while a deeper blush crimsoned her cheeks, and her lips slightly 
parted. What note was I touching? D, and you may be sure I held 
on to it. 

I had struck her key-note. 

She was like one fascinated by an irresistible spell. I too was 
powerfully affected. The conversation, which we had conducted 
mechanically for some seconds, ceased ; and there we were looking into 
each other’s eyes, fixedly, and D was pealing through the air like an 
angelic summons. 

“What a sharp sound, Mr. Moretown!” It was the voice of the 
assistant minister—a delicate hint that too much of one note was dis- 
agreeable. I turned on my stool, and saw that the contralto, tenor, 
bass, and Mr. Hatcher, were all looking at us. The note ceased, and 
the spell was broken. 








In some confusion, I turned full to the keys and rattled off the firs: 
caprice that occurred to me. Miss Beck left my side, and took up her 
music-book for the next piece. So exultant was I in the thought that 
I had proved my original theory, that I might have gone on playing 
peeans for an hour, if a general fit of coughing among my hearers had 
not roused me to pursue the rehearsal. 

We performed the last piece—a new motet. I remarked that the 
soprano faltered on the opening bars, as if under the influence of deep 
emotion. But she soon recovered herself, and sang as smoothly as ever. 

The rehearsal over, we all prepared to take our departure. To me, 
as I have said, had commonly fallen the pleasant responsibility of tak- 
ing Miss Beck home; and I had looked with some comfort to the 
walk that sweet summer evening. I had determined to follow up the 
good effect of my experiment on her. 

Mr. Hatcher led the way, bidding us all good-night in the most 
cheerful manner, As he withdrew he directed a glance of admiration 
at Miss Beck ; but, in the generosity of my heart, I forgave him—for 
had not I now secured, by an infallible method of my own, the exclu- 
sive good opinions of that young lady? Next went forth the bass and 
the contralto—they were getting up a match, it was whispered. And 
then—then—the tenor (who I supposed had entirely surrendered Miss 
Beck to me) tendered his services as an escort. She accepted them, 
and bade me an indifferent good-night, and off they paired. I was left 
alone—ah! no! Tom was there, and as he moved around turning out 
the lights, he looked at me quizzingly, as if he understood perfectly the 
fix I was in. I should have discharged him on the spot but for his rare 
gifts as blower. 

I strolled out, rather savage, you may believe, and walked a couple 
of miles out of the way going home, to cool off. 

I had proved my theory, perhaps, but had I not lost Miss Beck? 
There could be no mistaking the effect produced, while I sounded D 
—but might not every unnatural influence so exercised cause a reac- 
tion? Might she not, in pursuance of some profoundly unknown law 
of the case, contract an aversion for me, except when I could bring her 
under the dominion of the key-note? I wished I had never tested the 
theory, but had stuck to the old process of love-making, as handed 
down to us by our ancestors. 

As for the tenor, if he did not mind what he was about, I would 
discharge him. His voice was reedy, and he had lately taken to ab- 
sinthe. Really, it was about time he was dismissed. 

But Mr. Hatcher, I could not help thinking, was the prime cause of 
the trouble. He had intruded on my jurisdiction, _He had weakened 
my authority over the singers. He had started what seemed, to the 
secular eye, very like a flirtation with my soprano; and by the force 
of example had encouraged the tenor to set up as my rival in her affec- 
tions. I resolved to take vigorous measures with Mr. Hatcher. And 
first, to obtain his key-note. 

He was present at the next rehearsal, Miss Beck was in attend- 
ance as usual, and seemed by her actions desirous of making up lost 
ground with me. It is not in my nature to resist overtures from a 
pretty woman—you may smile Jack, but you know you are equally 
susceptible—and in a minute we were friends as good as ever. The 
tenor was forgiven, if not forgotten, and so would have been the Rev. Mr. 
Hatcher, if he had not made himself so exceedingly agreeable to the 
lady that evening. As I saw him smiling and uttering honeyed words 
in her ears (I could not hear them, but guessed they were honeyed, 
from the saccharine expression of his face), the determination to oust 
him by my new theory possessed me. 

An opportunity soon offered for this. At the first pause in the 
singing, Mr. Hatcher stepped to my side and opened a conversation on 
the worn-out topic of playing secular music in church. I took what I 
may gall the organists’ side of the question—in favor of admitting 
such music under certain restrictions, Mr. Hatcher, as in duty 
bound, mildly opposed it. As we conversed, I secured my hold upon 
his eyes, establishing, after a moment’s contest, my magnetic supe- 
riority; for his eyes wavered as I looked. At the same time I struck 
the open diapason, whose tones most nearly resembled those of Mr. 
Hatcher's voice. Slowly I climbed the scale, dwelling on each note, 
and more and more searching into the depths of his gray orbs. The 
look I was conscious of assuming was of one who knew his secret, 
and could read it through masks of stone. The flickering of his eyes 
ceased. They became riveted on mine. He turned pale, and beads 
of sweat started from his brow. I was pressing G sharp. hat was 
his key-note. 
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“ What—what is the matter? Are you sick, Mr. Hatcher?” 

It was the compassionate voice of Miss Beck, who had seen, with 
some alarm, from the other side of the key-board, my startling ex- 
periment on the assistant minister. I lifted my finger, withdrew my 
gaze, and Mr. Hatcher shook his head, and started nervously away, 
like one roused from a horrid dream. 

“T—I am not well. I have a bad headache,” he murmured, and 
sat down and looked about confusedly. The tenor brought him a 
glass of water, and I opened a window to let in more of the fresh 
evening air. In a few moments Mr. Hatcher was better. Though 
gratified at the remarkable success of my test, I regretted that the 
subject had been made ill, and I kindly asked him what piece he would 
like to have us sing next. He thanked me, and said he would not 
wait longer, but go home. And this he did, looking so distressed, as 
he bade us good-night, that I really pitied him. 

Our rehearsal over, it pleasantly fell to my part to escort the lovely 
soprano to her mother’s house. Precisely how I gained the informa- 
tion. it is not necessary to say; but I was satisfied, before we got to 
Mrs. Beck’s—it took some time to make the journey—that the young 
lady’s key-note had not been struck in vain. 

I am almost ashamed to tell you what followed of my experiences 
with Mr. Hatcher. I plead the weakness of human curiosity, and the 
desire to have a firmer hold on the assistant minister, in case he con- 
tinued to intrude on the choir, as my excuses. Having been con- 
vineed, by the revelations of the key-note, that Mr. Hatcher had an 
unpleasant secret in his bosom—and feeling confident, as the police 
say, there was a woman in the case—I set on foot a cautious inquiry 
into the gentleman’s antecedents. A confidential friend of mine un- 
dertook the mission for me. I had heard that Mr. Hatcher had left 
his former parish, in a county not far away, quite suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and that the ladies had keenly regretted his departure. Of 
course ; for he was a man, I assure you, of the most engaging man- 
ners, and of deep and genuine religious sensibilities. Please under- 
stand, again, that I do not deny him the possession of many high and 
rare qualities. 

My friend visited Mr. Hatcher’s former parish, and soon made a 
great discovery. He found, as he had expected, that the clergyman had 
achieved a remarkable success among the ladies. His fine looks, 
captivating ways, and emotional nature, had each contributed to 
make him quite the idol of the pews. Being a bachelor, a con- 
struction was put on Mr. Hatcher’s attentions to the younger and 
fairer members of the church, not warranted, I am bound to say, by 
the facts. If he should be blamed for thoughtlessness in not check- 
ing his powers of fascination, those who suffered from them should 
also be censured for the carelessness with which they allowed them- 
selves to become so deeply interested in him. You see I mean to do 
Mr. Hatcher justice. I feel that he peculiarly deserves it from me. 

One of the young ladies of the parish who had contracted a strong 
passion for the minister, was named Emma Faye. She was a beauti- 
ful girl, an orphan, living with her aunt. Religion, poetry, sentiment, 
and delicate nerves, all quickened her admiration for him into an 
overpowering love. She sat in a pew near the chancel, where she 
could see every movement of her idol—her God almost—at his sol- 
emn priestly rites. Mr. Hatcher was quick to detect the emotions, dif- 
fering from those merely of the devotee, which agitated this lovely 
creature. What man can blame him for feeling pleased with the ex- 
hibition? I, for one, cannot. Her looks were occasionally returned 
with more of meaning, perhaps, than the minister intended to throw 
into them. Miss Faye’s aunt soon noticed these tokens of sym- 
pathy between her niece and Mr. Hatcher, and she aided in the 
mischief that followed, by inviting him frequently to her house. 
There, at many interviews, Miss Faye derived the impression, from his 
kind and sympathetic manner, and from his hastily-uttered words, 
too, I have no doubt, that her artless love was returned. 

Mr. Hatcher soon found himself in an awkward position. His 
courtesies to Miss Faye had been remarked by everybody, and had 
caused evident jealousy in others of his admirers. Some hints from 
discreet matrons of the parish induced him suddenly to cease his 
visits to the young lady and the manifestation of any special interest 
inher. He did not reciprocate her attachment, and hoped, perhaps, 
it would die out. But she took the change in his manner badly 
to heart. She sickened under it, and was soon confined to her house. 
Then it fell to the minister to call and see her in her capacity of 
& sick member of the church—a duty he could not well avoid. 


These official calls only made matters worse, adding to the poor girl's 


passion, increasing the unpleasant gossip of the parish, and making 
Mr. Hatcher more averse to Miss Faye than ever, At last his situa- 
tion became very embarrassing. ll the facts were known and much 
exaggerated, and parties formed pro and con. in the church. By some 
Mr. Hatcher was greatly censured ; by others the whole subject was 


dismissed with the declaration that Miss Faye was a fool. To escape , 


from the dilemma in which he was placed, the minister suddenly left 
his parish for the one where I first encountered him, and had never 
seen his old parishioners nor Emma Faye since. 

Such were the facts gathered by my friend. He did not see the 
unfortunate girl, but he learned that her health was very poor; she 
was expected to die any day; the country people all said she was 
broken-hearted. Since Mr. Hatcher had withdrawn from the parish, 
public feeling had gathered against him, and he was almost univereally 
denounced as thoughtless and careless—one or two said heartless—in 
his conduct toward the girl. 

My friend and myself kept all these facts to ourselves; but 
I could not resist the temptation to let Mr. Hatcher know that I 
knew them. Now was my grand opportunity to discomfit him. 

Mr. Hatcher had skipped two or three of the rehearsals, and, when 
we had met, our intercourse had been rather polite than friendly. 
Meanwhile I had made decided progress in the good graces of Miss 
Beck, and felt sure that if I proposed I should be accepted, and have 
her heart into the bargain. 

One Saturday night the assistant made his appearance in the choir. 
To me he was supremely genial, and to the charming soprano more than 
customarily tender. My heart—I confess it with shame now—turned 
to steel against him. I no longer scrupled to bare to his gaze my pos- 
session of his secret. In an interval he sidled up to the organ, and 
started a conversation on the merits of Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser” 
(portions of which he had heard at concerts)—I standing up for the 
music of the future on general principles of progress, and Mr. 
Hatcher objecting to it as an unpleasant innovation. 

My fingers glided to the keys, and, fixing my eyes vividly upon 
him, I struck G sharp of the open diapason. The expected effect fol- 
lowed. Increasing pallor, a disturbance of the eyes, a tremulous mo- 
tion of the body, indicated his response to the key-note, 

Suddenly, without withdrawing my gaze from him, I shut up the 
diapason and whipped out the vox humana and tremolo stops. On 
these I began to play a most mournful passage from one of Spohr’s 
masses. Under my passionate hands the instrument fairly talked. 
The tremolo lent its tearful quality to the wail of the vox humana, It 
was like the cry of a woman—the effect at which I aimed. I never 


played better in my life, and my feelings were never wrought ‘up to, 


higher pitch. I knew I was trespassing on dangerous ground—the 
secrets of a human soul, 

“Do you recognize it, Mr. Hatcher ?” said I. 

“No! Ido not. Wh--what is it?” he faltered. 

“ The dirge of Emma Faye !” I whispered back, taking care that 
no one but Mr. Hatcher should hear me. 

I would have given any thing the next minute to have recalled the 
words. The poor man put his hand to his brow, staggered, and 
would have fallen, had he not caught at a chair for support. 

“ She is dead, then!” he exclaimed ; “ Heaven pity me!” 

All present heard the words, and started in amazement. 

“Oh, no, sir! she is”—I was about to add that she was hot dead, 
and to beg his pardon for thus trifling with his feelings, when he put 
on his hat, and, with a hasty good-night, fled from the loft. I followed 
quickly, but, when I reached the open air, he had disappeared. 


But the altar-window is darkening, and I will bring my story 


straight to a close. 

And, first, about the unfortunate clergyman. Returning to the 
loft, I did not dare to tell the witnesses of the scene the causes that 
led to it; and we all agreed that Mr. Hatcher’s mind had become sud- 
denly affected, from parochial overwork, perhaps. Bringing the re- 
hearsal quickly to a close, we went to the rector’s house, where Mr. 
Hatcher lodged, and found he had arrived there, and was then in his 
room. In response to a message from me, he sent down word that he 
was not well, and had retired for the night. I could not feel easy till 
I had confessed my wrong ; and soI wrote a note, to be handed to him 
in the morning, saying that Miss Faye was not dead and asking his 
pardon for having annoyed him; also assuring him that his secret was 
safe. 
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The next day, before the people were fairly astir through the town, 
Mr. Hatcher had left our parish forever. And now I tax you to guess 
the two endings of my story—one of which will surprise you, and the 
other will not. 


“Tm not very good at puzzles,” I replied—that is, I, the narrator 
of this story—“ but one ending I hope is, that some day you will 
marry Miss Beck.” 

George laughed heartily. ‘“ Right,” said he; “ we’ve been engaged 
five years. Her mother was bedridden most of that time, and that’s 
the reason we have not married. About four months ago Mrs. Beck 
died, and I hope to introduce you to Mrs. Moretown, say next June— 
and you shall hear her sing.” 

I gave him the grip of congratulation. 

“ And now for number two?” 

“ Give it up, George.” 

“Then prepare to be amazed. The Rev. Mr. Hatcher went from 
our parish back to his old one, and there he married Emma Faye.” 

“Good for him,” said I. 

“ Yes, Jack, and good for me, too; for it relieved my mind, like a 
reprieve from death. The poor girl soon recovered her health, Mr. 
Hatcher moved West, and is now one of the most popular clergymen 
in his region:” 

“ Among the ladies ?” I asked, innocently. 

“Yes, of course; but, since his marriage, that causes no trouble. 
*Tis the unmarried parsons that do the mischief. So, you see, from 
these illustrations, that my key-note theory is not bad to apply in cer- 
tain cases.” 

“ But, seriously, George, do you believe in it? Perhaps the effects 
produced could be explained by animal magnetism.” 

George laughed. “To be serious, then, I think my magnetic pow- 
er, or whatever we may call it, had something to do with the phe 
nomena. I have made no experiments since. Having secured Nelly 
Beck, I have no wish to fascinate any other woman, and not the least 
desire to bewitch a man. Now that you are forewarned, it would be of 
no use to try on you.—And now what shall I play, my friend, to re- 
ward you for your patient listening ?” 

“Suppé’s overture to ‘ Poet and Peasant,’ one of my favorites,” I 
answered. 

“ Fire away, Tom!” shouted George, to the blower. 

Chugh! wheeze! chugh! and the organist dashed into the beauti- 
ful overture, and made such music as might not be disdained in Para- 
dise. 

When the last rich strains pulsed through the air, the deep purple 
of coming night filled all the building. 

And then we rose and groped our way out of the Church of the 
Evangel into that other church, whose floor is the whole earth, and 
whose roof is the starry blue! 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 





CHAPTER VII.—THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 


oe you actually don’t know who our patient is?” said Dr. 
Laurence. 

They had dined, and were now smoking a cigar together, after 
Laurence had seen the old gentleman, and pronounced that he had 
turned the corner, thanks (as it was at least only courtesy to say) to 
Mr. Woodville’s judicious treatment. 

“ And you don’t know his history ? ” 

“No, though his name was quite familiar to me.” 

“ You never heard in Paris of Evelyn Pacha, or Evelyn Effendi?” 

“ Evelyn Effendi! you are surely joking.” 

“ Not at all, I assure you; he was well known by that appellation 
tan or a dozen years ago.” 

“ And how did he come by such an odd nickname ? ” 

“In the most natural way in the world: he resided for years at 
Smyrna, where he was connected with a house in the Turkey trade, 
and, being a reading man, without any fixed opinions, he took to 
studying the Koran, and actually turned Mohammedan.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 





“ Whether he was ever actually a pacha, or was raised to any other 
Turkish dignity, I can’t say, but he certainly deserted the Cross for 
the Crescent, and even wrote a book or a pamphlet giving his reasons 
for preferring the Prophet of Arabia to the Prophet of Nazareth.” 

“ But he is surely not a Mohammedan at present; his interest in the 
Vaudois proves that.” 

“ No, no, he is a good Christian enough now, I believe, and prob- 
ably at this time of his life he will change no more—especially on his 
daughter’s account.” 

“Was she a Mohammedan also ?” 

“No, though the name of Fatima smacks of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
but her father’s connection with the Turkey trade explains that. She 
was brought up from a child by an aunt, and, to this day, hardly 
knows, I believe, to what extravagant lengths her father went when he 
was in the East, for his family and friends did every thing to hush the 
matter up, and it would probably have been forgotten before this, only 
for the unhappy consequences of his folly.” 

“Tt is easy to see that he is a weak, impulsive man, with more 
learning than judgment, but still I am amazed at what you tell 
me.” 

“Oh, he paid dearly for his freak; his apostasy cost him a son.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“Tt is a singular story. You must know he has been twice mar- 
ried; Miss Evelyn is his child by his first wife. At Smyrna he mar- 
ried the second, an English girl, who had been brought up in the 
strictest evangelical principles, and, by her, he had the son I speak of. 
Now came the misfortune, indeed I might say the tragedy—remember 
this is all between ten and fifteen years ago. It was just about the 
time of the son’s birth that the father embraced Islamism, and he 
made no secret of his intention to bring up the boy a Mohammedan 
too. It is said, but I never could bring myself to believe it, that the 
day was even fixed for performing the rite of circumcision; but cer- 
tain it is that his poor wife fled from his house, carrying off the child, 
got on board a merchant-ship about to sail for England, and abandoned 
him. The ship was lost in a storm on the coast of Naples or Sicily, 
and the unfortunate Mrs. Evelyn, with the most of the people on 
board, perished.” 

“ And the boy?” 

“Was saved by a poor Italian, one of the passengers.” 

“ But, at first, you spoke of the son having been lost.” 

“ He was saved only to be lost again; at least, from that day to 
this, the father has never recovered him.” 

“ How very strange! how did it happen ?” 

“ The little I know I will tell you. There happened to be a young 
Englishman on board, who went by the name of Hardy; he was ab- 
sconding from Smyrna, in consequence of some knavish transaction 
in which he was involved; and he was among the few saved. From 
him the British consul learned the child’s parentage, and he wrote to 
inform Mr. Evelyn of its safety. Meanwhile, naturally enough, the 
consul allowed the infant to remain in the care of the man who had 
saved its life, as he happened to havea wife at Naples, and they seemed 
decent people. But it turned out most unfortunately, for, before an 
answer came from Mr. Evelyn, the Italian, his wife, and the child, dis- 
appeared, and, though they were traced as far as Turin, were never 
traced farther.” 

“ How strange!” 

“The only possible way to account for it was, that the Italian had 
learned from Hardy the cause of the mother’s flight from Smyrna, 
and that either he, or his wife, under the influence of strong fanatical 
feelings, carried off the child to save its soul from its father and 
Mohammed.” 

“Ts Mr. Evelyn a man of large property?” 

“ Pretty well, I believe; he has a nice estate, I think, in Devon- 
shire or Cornwall. He was driven to distraction by the consequence 
of his folly.” 

“Tore his beard and his turban, and renounced the Prophet, I 
hope. But, of course, he took all the right steps to recover his 
child ?” P 

“ Ay, and wrong steps too. Among other things, he had the in- 
credible simplicity to employ the scamp Hardy, at a salary of two 
hundred pounds a year, to prosecute the inquiry. The fellow induced 
him to believe that it was only a question of time, that if every nook 
and corner of Piedmont and the Italian cantons was effectually searched, 
the boy would certainly turn up—how likely that was to happen, 
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when two hundred a year depended upon its not happening—I leave | them carefully over, making marginal notes of their contents as he 
you to judge.” went along, then he divided them into groups, saying to one group, 


“ And is he still paying the subsidy ?” 

“No, about a year ago he discontinued it. 
made him see his folly.” 

“T can readily believe it,” said Woodville. 

“Oh, she has all the sense her father wants; but they are not rid 
of Hardy yet. He has the audacity to pretend that the sums he has 
received have not covered half his expenses. He persecutes the poor 
old gentleman both in England and on the Continent, making the most 
extortionate demands on his purse, accompanied latterly by threats of 
publishing a full account of the business at Smyrna, with the details 
of which he is unfortunately too well acquainted. I am told the fel- 
low was lately seen at Milan, very much out at elbow, and, I have no 
doubt, he is dogging Mr. Evelyn at this moment.” 

“ Tf he yields an inch to a rogue like that, he will be certain to take 
an ell,” said Woodville. “I trust he won’t find the poor gentleman 
out while he is in his present state of health.” 

“Tf he should come here before you leave, I hope you will kick 
him down-stairs,” said Laurence. 

“He would be much more likely to play that trick upon me,” said 
Woodville, laughing ; “but, tell me, did you ever see our friend the 
Effendi’s pamphlet ?” ' 

“Never. I believe only a hundred copies were printed, and prob- 
ably only half of these found their way to France or England. When 
his misfortune brought him to his senses, he spared no expense or 
pains to search for them and buy them up; he employed Hardy on 
that service also, and, no doubt, paid extravagantly for every copy he 
got possession of.” 

“Another thing, Laurence. Miss Evelyn ought to be very un- 
worldly to be excessively anxious to recover her lost brother, eh ?” 

“You mean that she had an eye to her own interest in breaking 
off the arrangement with Hardy? Well, I can’t speak positively of 
the moral side of Miss Evelyn’s character, but, in that case, she cer- 
tainly only did what common-sense dictated, and I shall give her 
credit for right feeling also, until I see better reason for with- 
holding it.” 

Laurence went away the next morning; Woodville fixed his de- 
parture for the day following, and then put it off again, just for want 
of energy to pack his portmanteau. In this interval of dawdling, he 
resumed his sketch of Miss Evelyn, and was still balancing between 
the two expressions, when there was a rush of muslin in the corridor, 
followed by a hurried tapping at his door. When he went to it, he 
found it was the lady herself ; but the cause of her emotion will be 
best explained after we have followed the steps of Mr. Alexander, and 
related his adventures. 


I suspect his daughter 


——_+—— 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE LAWYER'S FIRST CASE. 


ALExaNpDER would have advanced on his solitary journey more 
rapidly, had it not been his bounden duty to stop at all the places 
the Evelyns were in the habit of stopping, in order to recover the 
little green account-book. His first halting-place was Ivrea, where he 
arrived late in the day, but there was no book of that or any other 
kind in the poor inn where he put up, so he had no resource when he 
had dined, but to sit down and study the case which he had under- 
taken, with more courage (as he sometimes could not help thinking) 
than either modesty or discretion. A familiar device on an Etruscan 
vase is an imp with a pen in one hand and a flask of wine in the other ; 
and the young lawyer, between his bundle of papers and his unfinished 
bottle of Barolo, presented a similar picture, especially in the dim 
light of a low and smoky salle-d-manger. 

Being a solicitor’s son, he had perhaps an hereditary talent for 
dealing with masses of documents; at all events, he must have had 
the gift, from the methodical way in which he set about the first se- 
tious matter of business he ever had in his hands. Possibly, indeed, 
there was a degree of inspiration in it, for a man may be said to be 
inspired who devotes himself to an enterprise with all his heart and 
soul, with the fair form before his mind’s eye of one whose smiles he 
hopes to win. As he untied the papers, he observed that it was not 
red tape, as he thought at first, but an end of pink ribbon, they were 
bound with, and, no doubt, this little touch of feminine grace did not 
.essen the ardor with which he went to work. ’ 

He first arranged the papers according to their dates, then he read 





“Trrelevancy—lie there!” to another, “ Surplusage—lie there!” to 
a third, “Mere formality—lie there!” This winnowing process re- 
duced the bulk to nearly a fourth, which fourth, having read over with 
the closest attention, he marshalled in the order he thought best for 
presenting the subject most intelligibly to another mind, perhaps not 
80 quick as his own. 

When all was done, he threw himself back on his chair, filled 
himself out a bumper, and laughed to think what a good hit Miss 
Evelyn had made when she said the case was chiefly darkened by the 
papers. 

Then he tied them up again with the pink ribbon, handling it 
more delicately, you will easily believe, than if it had been the tape of 
his father’s office, finished his flask, called for a candle, and went to 
his bed, musing on diplomatic delays and legal prolixities, with other 
things, doubtless, on which at twenty-five it is still more natural to 
muse. 

The next morning he was up with the lark and away to Chiavasso. 
“Eureka!” The little book with the odd name turned up at Chia- 
vasso. This was success the first, and omen of successes to come. 
Alexander’s face beamed with delight when the landlord produced the 
missing treasure directly he was questioned about it. 

Alexander then inquired when the post went out, as he must send 
the book by it. 

The landlord having informed him, he took a large sheet of paper 
out of his writing-case, wrapped the book in it in the usual way, sealed 
and directed the packet, and, having done ‘all this, left the salle-d- 
manger, for a few moments, to go to his bedroom. When he returned, 
he found a stranger sitting at the table where he left the packet, en- 
gaged in the gentlemanly occupation of examining it so closely as 
even to pry between the leaves of the little book as far as the cover 
permitted. 

He was a man of the middle size, and so strikingly like his father’s 
partner in business, a gentleman named Moffat, that at the first glance 
Alexander actually thought he was the very man. His head was round, 
his hair sandy and close-cropped, no whiskers, nose short and lumpish, 
complexion to match the hair, and eyes small, twinkling, furtive, and 
unsettled—the sort of eye, that, without any thing bashful in it, never 
looks you straight in the face. He was travelling, and that no doubt 
explained the dust on his hat and clothes, but it did not so well ac- 
count for their seedy condition, which the removal of the dust would 
only have made more evident. A man has a right to be negligent in 
his dress, but the stranger rather abused the privilege, so that, wheth- 
er a gentleman or not, he was probably not at the present moment in 
flourishing financial circumstances. Alexander, however, formed his 
opinion of him neither from his shabby attire nor the expression of his 
countenance, but from the meanness in which he detected him, and 
still more from the hurried way in which he dropped the parcel when 
his examination of it was interrupted. 

But the stranger’s embarrassment was only momentary, for he 
coolly observed, as Alexander approached the table— 

“ You write a fine bold hand, sir, a capital hand.” 

“T hope you found it legible,” replied Alexander, with dry con- 
tempt. 

“ Perfectly ; that’s the beauty of it,” said the seedy stranger, as 
coolly as before, just as if Alexander had seriously asked his opinion. 

Receiving no answer to this last remark, complimentary as it was, 
the stranger, instead of being offended, grew more obliging, for Orta, 
he said, was the very place he was going to, and he would be happy 
to be the bearer of the parcel. It would be much safer, in his opinion, 
than sending it through the post. 

“Thank you very much,” said our cautious young friend, without 
more courtesy than was absolutely necessary; “but I won’t trouble 
you.” 

The shabby man was not in the least embarrassed by the curt 
rejection of his offer, for he proceeded to say, “I know the Evelyns 
very well.” 

“ Oh,” was Alexander’s laconic reply, and never was a monosyllable 
uttered in a tone better adapted to cut short a dialogue; but it had 
not the desired effect. 

“T know more about Mr. Evelyn’s history than anybody living,” 
persisted his companion ; “much more than he would like the world 
to know. Oh, if I wished to injure the old gentleman, I could do it; 
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but ne>ody has done him such good service as I have, though he has 
not behaved handsomely to me, or honorably either. Honor, sir, be- 
fore every thing; don’t you think so?” 

While the stranger ran on in this way, Alexander, who had made 
up his mind that he was some discarded courier, or a butler discharged 
for drunkenness or dishonesty, had taken up an old newspaper, and 
affected to be so absorbed as not to hear the question addressed to 
him. He hoped this determined attitude would compel the fellow to 
hold his tongue ; but, after a short interval, he made one more attempt 
to establish a conversation. 

“ Possibly, sir, you don’t know Mr. Evelyn’s story? If you like 
Tl tell it to you.” 

Alexander’s patience was now exhausted. 

“T do not like it,” he said, in the most peremptory tone of voice 
he could assume. “I am reading, as you see, and I beg you will inter- 
rupt me no more.” 

“ That’s enough, sir,” said the fellow, with the same unabashed 
coolness ; “I’m not the man to talk to any gentleman who does not 
like to be talked to.” 

It was late in the day. Alexander posted the green book, and re- 
turned to the inn to dine. There was a table @héte, but he ordered his 
dinner apart, to guard against the chance of a renewal of the stran- 
ger’s impertinence. The likeness to Moffat, his father’s partner, struck 
him more every time he looked at him. But Moffat, he knew, had a 
brother, of whom he had not heard much, but the little he had heard 
of him was not to his advantage, and this tallied remarkably well with 
the conclusion he was forced to come to as to the stranger’s character. 
At the same time he could with difficulty bring himself to believe that 
the brother of a man of the high position and respectability of the 
Moffat he knew could be either of so low a stamp or in such apparent- 
ly needy circumstances ; and this impression was much strengthened 
by what occurred before he left the place next morning. Alexander 
was taking an early breakfast, as the coach he was to travel by started 
early, when he observed an unusual commotion in the house, landlord 
and landlady, waiters and, chambermaids running to and fro in excite- 
ment, with a variety of exclamations—those of the landlord particular- 
ly vehement and indignant. The cause of the hubbub was simply that 
the seedy gentleman had decamped at cock-crow without either going 
through the ceremony of paying his bill or availing himself of the usual 
way of leaving an inn, having preferred the window of his bedroom, 
which was not much above the ground. 

“ Has he left no luggage behind him ?” inquired Alexander. 

“ Only a rascally old trunk,” said the dejected landlord. 

“ Oh, if he has left a trunk, he will be sure to return.” 

“T doubt if all its contents would pay me,” said the landlord; but 
the doubt became a certainty the next moment, when his agitated wife 
rushed in with the decisive information that she had broken open the 
box, and found nothing but some old newspapers, an old coat and 
trousers covered with dust—no doubt those he had worn the day be- 
fore—with a couple of good round paving-stones, to add the weight 
that every respectable portmanteau out to have. 

Alexander could only sympathize with the plundered innkeeper, as 
he honestly paid his own little bill, and went his way, mentally apolo- 
gizing to Mr. Moffat for having for a moment identified his brother with 
the swindler. 

The next day he was in Turin. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





PAUL POTTER, THE CATTLE-PAINTER. 





HE desire to see one picture was the chief motive that induced us 
to deviate from our route in passing up the Rhine, and to devote 
a-day to a quaint old town whose buildings indicated their occupants 
to be a conservative people, unanimously opposed to any kind of in- 
novation upon ancient usages ; a community who were content to re- 
main under the same roofs that gave shelter to their phlegmatic fore- 
fathers some centuries ago; a calm, heavy, soporific, slow-going set. 
Every thing about them—the moat and its drawbridge, the narrow 
streets, their venerable trees, their very horses, not to speak of their 
vehicles, of which history furnishes no data as to what particular 
epoch their invention may be assigned—alike presented an ancient and 
old-world appearance. To quote a gifted American poet’s lines: 


* Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of Art and Song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gable. like the rocks that round them throng.” 








The picture was Potter’s “ Young Bull ;” the town, Hague, whose old 
name Gravenhaage indicates its position as the boundary of the princi- 
pality of the ancient Counts of Holland. The Hague, which has always 
been considered the most aristocratic and pleasant of Dutch towns, was 
the birthplace of an English king and a trio of worthies—Bilkendijk 
the poet, Boerhaave the physician, and Huygens the mathematician, 
When Holland became a kingdom it was chosen as the residence of 
the court, and its many beauties and attractions were uncombined 
elsewhere, and “les délices de la Haye” were spoken of even at the 
court of Versailles. 

Holland has produced no greater cattle-painter, nor has any coun- 
try, than the subject of this sketch, who was born at Eukhuysen, in 
the year 1625. His life was a short one, but he employed his brief 
sojourn most earnestly in the study of Art through Nature. He won 
and will ever hold an undying name as its true exponent, while his 
works increase in value as time adds to their years, and true criticism 
advances our knowledge. Paul Potter’s ancestors had held honorable 
positions in the city of his nativity, and were descended from the 
noble house of Egmont. Soon after his birth, his father, who was a 
painter, made Amsterdam his permanent residence, and here Paul was 
taught by his father all that ke knew of the rudiments of art. He 
never had another master, nor did he need one, for his own genius did 
for him what no master alone could effect, and at fourteen his skill 
as an artist was universally acknowledged. A few years later he left 
his father’s house and settled at the Hague, where his genius at once 
brought him into notice, and where his pictures were fully appreciated, 
finding a ready sale among the connoisseurs of his day. The objection 
made by the rich architect, Balkenende, when Potter asked his daugh- 
ter in marriage, that he was “only an animal-painter,” and ineligible 
for such an honor, was soon removed by the patronage so profitably 
enjoyed by the young painter, and at the age of twenty-five he married 
Adrienne Balkenende, a gay, pretty, and flighty young lady, who, 
most unwillingly, we feel called upon to say, led the artist an unquiet 
life. Potter’s house was frequented by the principal men of the na- 
tion, but it was wanting, alas! in domestic felicity. His wife was fond 
of flirtations, which gave the young painter constant uneasiness. One 
day he detected her listening to one of her admirers, when, enraged 
beyond measure, he cast over them the net-work he carried on his 
arm, and which he had taken from his horse, who wore it to keep off 
the flies; then tying them together with it, he exposed them both to 
the laughter of the friends in his house. So disgraceful and ridiculous 
an affair soon became the talk of the town, and at length induced the 
painter to leave the scene of his studies and triumphs, and to settle in 
Amsterdam. This wasinthe year 1652. Two years later, in the month 
of January, ere he had completed his twenty-eighth winter, he died 
of consumption—brought on by frequent exposure to the damp atmos- 
phere while sketching in the open air—leaving behind him the wife he 
fondly loved, in spite of her objectionable conduct; and a little 
daughter three years old. 

In the story of Paul Potter’s career, we find one among the many 
examples which might be adduced to prove that a long life is not es- 
sential to gain immortality. We do not pass too high a eulogium 
upon him by saying that, as a painter of what a farmer would call 
“ stock,” he stands without a superior, and with few equals. Next to 
the extraordinary faculty with which he was endowed, the great suc- 
cess of Potter may be attributed to his constant, close, and loving study 
of Nature. It has been truly said that “ she was, indeed, his nurse in 
childhood, his mistress in youth, and his constant companion to the 
end of his days. He bestowed unremitting attention on every object 
and circumstance that might tend to give beauty or picturesque effect. 
The dawn of day frequently found him in the field. The dewy fresh- 
ness of early morning, the dazzling brightness of the mid-day splendor, 
and the growing refulgence of the declining sun, together with the 
variable appearance of the atmosphere, resulting from mists, rain, and 
wind, are depicted with unequalled truth by his magic pencil.” 

Potter painted landscapes as well as animals. To the latter, how- 
ever, he is entirely indebted for the exalted position assigned to him 
among the masters. His forte was cattle; in horses he was less suc- 
cessful, unequal to his contemporary and countryman, Wouvermans, 
so famous for his white chargers, and to two English painters and 4 
gifted young French artist of our own day. We, of course, allude to 
Landseer, Herring, and Rosa, Bonheur. Potter’s coloring is clear and 
brilliant, with a lustrous glitter that is peculiar to himself. The best 
test of the genuineness of his pictures is the wonderful correctness 
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of his cattle, exhibiting a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the 
animal races. Although he left comparatively few pictures behind 
him, about one hundred and fifty specimens have been assigned to him 
by connoisseurs who have made his works their study. The sizes of 
some, and the exquisi' te finish of almost the whole, proclaim 
the industry with which he labored during his brief career— 
“Twas not a life ; 
*T was but a piece of childhood thrown away.” 

The “quaint old town,” with its memories of the middle ages, 
where Potter won renown, presents no object. of greater interest to 
the tourist or amateur than its museum of Chinese and Japanese 
curiosities, and the gallery of paintings, containing two works of a 
world-wide reputation—“ La Legon d’Atomie du Professeur Tulp,” by 
Rembrandt, and the chef-d’euvre of Paul Potter, “ Un Jeune Taureau,” 
painted when he was but twenty-two years of age. “It is executed 
with such extraordinary firmness and precision in the drawing and 
handling, and with such a full impasto of color, that many of the de- 
tails appear to be rather modelled than painted ; for the very texture 
of the hair, horns, and other parts, is delineated with an inconceivable 
fidelity. The animals appear to live and breathe; they stand upon 
earth, and are surrounded by air. Such, in fact, is the magical illu- 
sion of this picture, that, it may be fairly concluded, the painter 
has approached as near perfection as the art will ever attain.” Be- 
sides the bull, a cow, some sheep, and an old farmer, are introduced 
under the shade of an oak ; in the background are seen cattle grazing 
in a meadow, and in the distance a village spire. The figures are the 
size of life—the painting being eight feet by twelve. We have no 
account of the sum received by the artist for this work, but we find 
that it was sold, in 1749, for less than three hundred dollars. The 
Dutch Government now values it at forty thousand dollars. 

The same gallery contains two smaller Potters, both landscapes— 
one with a group of cows standing in a stream, the other with a flock 
of sheep, and several of the race that perished in the conflagration of 
Ho-ti’s cottage. They are valuable and much-admired works. 

In the Louvre are two of this master’s pictures, and one in the 
queen’s collection; at Buckingham Palace. It is called “ Milking 
Time,” or, “The Dog and her Puppies,” and may be considered a 
pleasing example of Potter’s compositions. Size of the picture, 
twenty-one by thirty inches, and it cost its present possessor six 
thousand dollars. We have no knowledge of any genuine painting 
by Potter in the United States, although we have seen several copies. 

Few great artists have laid aside the pencil at so early an age as 
Paul Potter. Angelo had reached the years of threescore and ten, 
before he gave to the world his “ Last Judgment.” Titian’s noble 
portrait of Pope Pius the Third was painted at the age of seventy- 
two, and his wonderful work, “ The Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence,” at 
eighty-one. Many of Rubens’s grandest works were executed after he 
had seen half a century of summers and winters pass away. Very 
few painters have accomplished so much in so short a period of time, 
and rarer still do we find the works of any master increasing so 
rapidly and to such an extent in commercial value as Paul Potter’s— 
after all, the truest test of the merits of works of art. His name is 
one that neither his country nor the world “ will willingly let die,” but 
will remember through the coming ages with those of Raphael, of 
Rubens, and of Rembrandt. 





BIRDS OF PARADISE. 
R. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLAOE, an eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist, spent eight years in the Malayan archi- 
pelago in the pursuit of his favorite subjects, and has given us 
& most entertaining and instructive book about it. From his 


chapter on those most beautiful objects in nature, the Birds of . 


Paradise, we present the following : 


When the earliest European voyagers reached the Moluccas in 
search of cloves and nutmegs, which were then rare and precious 
spices, they were presented with the dried skins of birds so strange 
and beautiful as to excite the admiration even of those wealth-seeking 
rovers. The Malay traders gave them the name of “ Manuk dewata,” 
or God’s birds; and the Portuguese, finding that they had no feet or 
wings, and not being able to learn any thing authentic about them, 
called them “ Passaros de Sol,” or Birds of the Sun ; while the learned 





who wrote in Latin, called them “ Avis paradiseus,” or Para- 
dise John van Linschoten gives these names in 1598, and tells 
us that no one has seen thege-birds alive, for they live in the air, al- 
ways turning toward the sup,.and never lighting on the earth till they 
die ; for they have neither feet nor wings, as, he adds, may be seen by 
birds carried to India, and sometimes to Holland, but, being very 
costly, they were then rarely seen in Europe. More than a hundred 
years later, Mr. William Funnel, who accompanied Dampier, and 
wrote an account of the voyage, saw specimens at Amboyna, and was 
told that they came to Banda to eat nutmegs, which intoxicated them 
and made them fall down senseless, when they were killed by ants, 
Down to 1760, when Linneus named the largest species, Paradisea 
apoda (the footless Paradise Bird), no perfect specimen had been seen 
in Europe, and absolutely nothing was known about them. And even 
now, a hundred years later, most books state:that they migrate an- 
nually to Ternate, Banda, and Amboyna; whereas, the fact is, that 
they are as completely unknown.in those islands in a wild state as 
they are in England. 

The Paradiseide are a group of moderate-sized birds, allied in’ 
their structure and habits to crows and starlings ; but they are char- 
acterized by extraordinary developments of plumage, which are une- 
qualled in any other family of birds, In several species large tufts of 
delicate bright-colored feathers spring from each side of the body be- 
neath the wings, forming trains, or fans, or shields; and the middle 
feathers of the tail are often elongated into wires, twisted into fan- 
tastic shapes, or adorned with the most brilliant metallic tints. In 
another set of species these accessory plumes spring from the head, 
the back, or the shoulders ; while the intensity of color and of metal- 
lic lustre displayed by their plumage, is not to be equalled by any 
other birds, except, perhaps, the humming-birds, and is not surpassed 
even by these. 

The true Paradise Birds are omnivorous, feeding on fruits and 
insects—of the former, preferring the small figs ; of the latter, grass- 
hoppers, locusts, and phasmas, as well as cockroaches and caterpillars. 
When I returned home, in 1862, I was so fortunate as to find two 
adult males of this species (the Lesser Bird of Paradise, the plumage 
of which is most commonly used in ladies’ head-dresses) in Singa- 
pore; and, as they seemed healthy, and fed voraciously on rice, 
bananas, and cockroaches, I determined on giving the very high price 
asked for them—one hundred pounds—and to bring them to England 
by the overland route, under my own care. On my way home, I 
stayed a week at Bombay, to break the journey, and to lay in a fresh 
stock of bananas for my birds. I had great difficulty, however, in 
supplying them with insect food, for, in the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers, cockroaches were scarce, and it was only by setting traps 
in the store-rooms, and by hunting an hour every night in the fore- 
castle, that I could secure a few dozen of these creatures, scarcely 
enough for a single meal. At Malta, where I stayed a fortnight, I got 
plenty of cockroaches from a bakehouse, and, when I left, took with 
me several biscuit-tins-full, as provision for the voyage home. We 
came through the Mediterranean in March, with a very cold wind ; and 
the only place on board the mail-steamer where their large cage could 
be accommodated was exposed to a strong current of air down a 
hatchway which stood open day and night, yet the birds never seemed 
to feel the cold. During the night journey from Marseilles to Paris, it 
was a sharpfrost ; yet they arrived in London in perfect health, and 
lived in the Zoological Gardens for one and two years, often display- 
ing their beautiful plumes to the admiration of the spectators. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Paradise Birds are very hardy, and require 
air and exercise rather. than heat. 

The Great Bird of Paradise is the largest species known, being 
generally seventeen or eighteen inches from the beak to the tip of the 
tail. The body, wings, and tail, are of a rich coffee-brown, which 
deepens on the breast to a blackish-violet or purple-brown. The 
whole top of the head and neck is of an exceedingly delicate straw- 
yellow, the feathers being short and close set, so as to resemble plush 
or velvet; the lower part of the throat, up to the eye, is clothed with 
scaly feathers of an emerald-green color, and with a rich metallic 
gloss, and velvety plumes of a still deeper green extend in a band 
across the forehead and chin as far as the eye, which is bright yellow, 
The beak is pale lead-blue; and the feet, which are rather large and 
very strong and well formed, are of a pale ashy-pink. The two mid- 
dle feathers of the tail have no webs, except a very small one at the 
base and at the extreme tip, forming wire-like cirrhi, which spread out 
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in an elegant double curve, 
and vary from twenty-four to 
thirty-four inches long. From 
each side of the body, be- 
neath the wings, springs a 
dense tuft of long and delicate 
plumes, sometimes two feet in 
length, of the most intense 
golden-orange color and very 
glossy, but changing toward 
the tips into a pale brown. 
This tuft of plumage can be 
elevated and spread out at 
pleasure, so as almost to con- 
ceal the body of the bird. 
These splendid ornaments are 
entirely confined to the male 
sex, while the female is really 
a very plain and ordinary- 
looking bird, of a uniform 
coffee-brown color, which nev- 
er changes, neither does she 
possess the long tail wires, 
nor a single yellow or green 
feather about the head. 

The Great Bird of Para- 
dise is very active and vigor- 
ous, and seems to be in con- 
stant motion all day long. 
It is very abundant, small 
flocks of females and young 
males being constantly met 
with; and though the full- 
plumaged birds are less plen- 
tiful, their loud cries, which 
are heard daily, show that 
they also are very numerous. 
Their note is, “‘ Wawk-wawk- 
wawk—W 6k, wik-wdk,” and 
is so loud and shrill as to be 
heard a great distance, and to 
form the most prominent and 
characteristic animal sound 
in the Aru Islands. The mode 
of nidification is unknown; 
but the natives told me that 
the nest was formed of leaves 
placed on an ant’s nest, or on 
some projecting limb of a very 
lofty tree, and they believe 
that it contains only one 
young bird. The egg is quite 
unknown, and the natives de- 
clared they had never seen it ; 
and a very high reward offered 
for one by a Dutch official did 
not meet with success. They 
moult about January or Febru- 
ary, and in May, when they 
are in full plumage, the males 
assemble early in the morning 
to exhibit themselves in a very 
singular manner. 

This is what the people 
called the “ sécaleli,” or danc- 
ing-parties, in certain trees in 
the forest, which are not fruit- 
trees, as I at first imagined, 
but which have an immense 
head of spreading branches 
and large but scattered leaves, 
giving a clear space for the 
birds to play and exhibit their 
plumes. On one of these 

















The “ King" and the ‘ Twelve-Wired " Birds of Paradise. 





trees a dozen or twenty full- 
plumaged male birds assem- 
ble together, raise up their 
wings, stretch out their necks, 
and elevate their exquisite 
plumes, keeping them in a 
continual vibration. Between 
whiles they fly across from 
branch to branch in great ex- 
citement, so that the whole 
tree is filled with waving 
plumes in every variety of 
attitude and motion. The 
bird itself is nearly as large 
as a crow, and is of a rich 
coffee-brown color. The head 
and neck is of a pure straw 
yellow above, and rich metal- 
lic-green beneath. The long 
plumy tufts of golden-orange 
feathers spring from the sides 
beneath each wing, and when 
the bird is in repose are part- 
ly concealed by them. At the 
time of its excitement, how- 
ever, the wings are raised 
vertically over the back, the 
head is bent down and stretch- 
ed out, and the long plumes 
are raised up and expanded till 
they form two magnificent 
golden fans, striped with deep- 
red at the base, and fading off 
into the pale-brown tint of the 
finely-divided and softly-wa- 
ving points. The whole bird 
is then. overshadowed by 
them, the crouching body, 
yellow head, and _ emerald- 
green throat forming but the 
foundation and setting to the 
golden glory which waves 
above. When seen in this 
attitude, the Bird of Paradise 
really deserves its name, and 
must be ranked as one of the 
most beautiful and most won- 
derful of living things. . . . 
This habit enables the 
natives to obtain specimens 
with comparative ease. As 
soon as they find that the 
birds have fixed upon a tree 
on which to assemble, they 
build a little shelter of palm- 
leaves in a convenient place 
among the branches, and the 
hunter ensconces himself in 
it before daylight, armed with 
his bow and a number of 
arrows terminating in a round 
knob. A boy waits at the 
foot of the tree, and when the 
birds come at sunrise, and a 
sufficient number have assem- 
bled, and have begun to 
dance, the hunter shoots with 
his blunt arrow so strongly a8 
to stun the bird, which drops 
down, and is secured and 
killed by the boy without its 
plumage being injured by & 
drop of blood. The rest take 
no notice, and fall one after 
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another till some 
of them take the 
alarm. 

The lovely lit- 
tle King Bird of 
Paradise is only 
about six and a 
half inches long, 
partly owing to the 
very short tail, 
which does not 
surpass the some- 
what square wings. 
The head, throat, 
and entire upper 
surface, are of the 
richest glossy crim- 
son-red, shading to 
orange-crimson on 
the forehead, 
where the feathers 
extend beyond the 
nostrils more than 
half-way down the 
beak. The plumage is excessively brilliant, shining in . certain lights 
with a metallic or glassy lustre. The breast and belly are pure 
silky white, between which color and the red of the throat there 
is a broad band of rich metallic-green, and there is a small spot 
of the same color close above each eye. From each side of the 
body beneath the wing, springs a tuft of broad delicate feathers 
about an inch and a half long, of an ashy color, but tipped with a 
broad band of emerald-gréen, bordered within by a narrow line of 
buff. These plumes are concealed beneath the wing, but when the bird 
pleases can be raised and spread out so as to form an elegant semi- 





The Magnificent Bird of Paradise. 








‘circular fan on each shoulder. But another ornament still more 
extraordinary, and if possible more beautiful, adorns this little 
bird. . The two middle tail-feathers are modified into very slender 
wire-like shafts nearly six inches long, each of which bears at 
the extremity, on the inner side only, a web of an emerald. 
color, which is coiled up into a perfect spiral disk, and produces 
a most singular and charming effect. The bill is orange-yellow, 
and the feet and legs of a fine cobalt-blue. (See upper figure on 
the plate.) 

The bird is about twelve inches long, of which the com- 
pressed and curved beak occupies two inches. The color 
of the breast and upper surface appears at first sight nearly 
black, but a.close examination shows that no part of it is 
devoid of color; and, by holding it in various lights, the most 
rich and glowing tints become visible. The head, covered with 
short velvety feathers, which advance on the chin much fur- 
ther than on the upper part of the beak, is of a purplish-bronze 
color ; the whole of the back and shoulders is rich bronzy-green, 
while the closed wings and tail are of the most brilliant violet-pur- 
ple, all the plumage having a delicate silky gloss. The whole lower 
part of the body is rich buffy-yellow, including the tuft of plumes 
which spring from the sides, and extend an inch and a half beyond the 
tail. About six of the innermost of these plumes on each side have 
the midrib elongated into slender black wires, which bend at right 
angles, and curve somewhat backward to a length of about ten inches, 
forming one of those extraordinary and fantastic ornaments with which 
this group of birds abounds. _ The bill is jet-black, and the feet bright- 
yellow. (See lower figure on the plate.) 

The Red Bird of Paradise is thirteen to fourteen inches long. The 
side plumes are of a rich crimson, and only extend about three or four 
inches beyond the end of the tail; they are somewhat rigid, and the 
ends are curved downward and inward, and are tipped with white. The 
two middle tail-feathers, instead of being simply elongated and deprived 
of their webs, are transformed into stiff black ribbons, a quarter of aninch 
wide, but curved like a split quill, and resembling thin half-cylinders 
of horn or whalebone. When a dead bird is laid on its back, it is seen 
that these ribbons take a curve or set, which brings them round so as 
to meet in a double circle on the neck of the bird; but when they 
hang downward, during life, they assume a spiral twist, and form an 
exceedingly graceful double curve. They are about twenty-two inches 
long, and always attract attention as the most conspicuous and ex- 
traordinary feature of the species. The rich metallic-green color of the 
throat extends over the front half of the head to behind the eyes, and 
on the forehead forms a little double crest of scaly feathers, which 
adds much to the vivacity of the bird’s aspect. 

We now come to the remarkable little bird called the “ Magnifi- 
cent,” first figured by Buffon. The head is covered with short brown 
velvety feathers, which advance on the back so as to cover the nos- 
trils. From the nape springs a dense mass of feathers of a straw- 
yellow color, and about one and a half inches long, forming a mantle 
over the upper part of the back. Beneath this, and forming a band 
about one-third of an inch beyond it, is a second mantle of rich, 
glossy, reddish-brown feathers. The rest of the back is orange- 
brown, the tail-coverts and tail dark-bronzy, the wings light orange- 
buff. The whole under surface is covered with an abundance of 





The Superb Bird of Paradise. 
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plumage springing from the margins of the breast, and of a 
very rich deep-green color, with changeable hues of purple. 
Down the middle of the breast is a broad band of scaly plumes 
of the same color, while the chin and throat are of a rich metallic 
bronze. From the middle of the tail spring two narrow feathers 
of a rich steel blue, and about ten inches long. These are webbed 
on the inner side only, and curve outward, so as to form a double 
circle. 

From what we know of-the habits of allied species, we may be 
sure that the greatly-developed plumage of this bird is erected and 
displayed in some remarkable manner. The mass of feathers on the 
under surface are probably expanded into a hemisphere, while the 
beautiful yellow mantle is no doubt elevated so as to give the bird a 
very different appearance from that which it presents in the dried and 
flattened skins of the natives, through which alone it is at present 
known. 

The Superb Bird of Paradise is one of the rarest and most bril- 
liant of the whole group, being only known from mutilated native 
skins. This bird is a little larger than the Magnificent. The ground 
color of the plumage is intense black, but with beautiful bronze reflec- 
tions on the neck, and the whole head scaled with feathers of brilliant 
metallic green and blue. Over its breast it bears a shield formed of 
narrow and rather stiff feathers, much elongated toward the sides, of 
a pure bluish-green color, and with a satiny gloss. But a still more 
extraordinary ornament is that which springs from the back of the 
neck—a shield of a similar form to that on the breast, but much 
larger, and of a velvety black color, glossed with bronze and 


purple. 


Mr. Wallace states that there are eighteen species which 
seem to deserve a place among Birds of Paradise, and of these 
eléven are known to inhabit the great island of New Guinea— 
eight of which are entirely confined to it. “ Although I de- 
voted so much time to a search after these wonderful birds, I 
only succeeded myself in obtaining five species, during a resi- 
dence of many months.” He met with great difficulties in the 
pursuit : 


To understand these, it is necessary to consider that the Birds 
of Paradise are an article of commerce, and are the monopoly of the 
chiefs of the coast-villages, who obtain them at a low rate from the 
mountaineers, and sell them to the Bugis traders. A portion is also 
paid every year as tribute to the Sultan of Tidore. The natives are 
therefore very jealous of a stranger, especially a European, interfering 
in their trade, and above all of going into the interior to deal with the 
mountaineers themselves. They, of course, think he will raise the 
prices in the interior, and lessen the supply on the coast, greatly to 
their disadvantage ; they also think their tribute will be raised, if a 
Buropean takes back a quantity of the rare sorts; and they have be- 
sides a vague and very natural dread of some ulterior object in a 
white man’s coming at so much trouble and expense to their country 
only to get Birds of Paradise, of which they know he can buy plenty 
(of the common yellow ones, which alone they value) at Ternate, Ma- 
cassar, or Singapore. 

It seems as if Nature had taken precautions that these her 
choicest treasures should not be made too common, and thus be un- 
dervalued. This northern coast of New Guinea is exposed to the full 
swell of the Pacific Ocean, and is rugged and harborless. The coun- 
try is all rocky and mountainous, covered everywhere with dense for- 
ests, offering in its swamps and precipices and serrated ridges an almost 
impassable barrier to the unknown interior; and the people are dan- 
gerous savages, in the very lowest stage of barbarism. In such a 
country, and among such a people, are found these wonderful produc- 
tions of Nature, the Birds of Paradise, whose exquisite beauty of 
form and color and strange developments of plumage are calculated 
to excite the wonder and admiration of the most civilized and the 
most intellectual of mankind, and to furnish inexhaustible materials 
for study to the naturalist, ‘and for speculation to the philoso- 
pher. , , 

Thus ended my search after these beautiful birds. Five voyages 
to different parts of the district they inhabit, each occupying in its 
preparation and execution the larger part of a year, produced me only 
five species out of the fourteen known to exist in the New Guinea 
district. 











MA BELLE. 


: IL. 

HERE met we last; 

Ma belle ? 

Where hours of dreamy revel passed, 
And mellowed lights their lustre cast 
On swanlike neck and Parian arm ; 
But yours, O queen, the perfect charm 

All worshipped there, ma belle. 


ee 
t 


I. 

My inmost soul before you bowed, 

Ma belle ; 
Your beauty wrapped me like a cloud 
Of odorous fire; O calm and proud! 
Through all your grand imperial grace, 
I caught a love-gleam on your face, 

My star of fate, ma belle. 


ul. 

Where meet we now, 

Ma belle ? 
Where many a flower-crowned woodland bough 
Bends o’er to hearken vow for vow : 
Gone is your old imperious air, 
I only see a virgin fair 

And soft as dawn, ma belle. 


Iv. 


And next our happy loves shall meet, 
Ma belle, 

Where all my being at your feet 

Lies fused in passion’s noontide sweet, 

And altar flames, and incense fume 

Rise richly round your bridal bloom— 


All mine, all mine, ma belle / 
Paut H. Hayne. 





ON THE INVOLUNTARY MOVEMENTS OF 
ANIMALS. 


BY PROFESSOR FOSTER, OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


x 
MUSCULAR AND CILIARY ACTIONS. 


OU have, at least, a fair right to expect that I should commence 

this short series of lectures on the “ Involuntary Movements of 

Animals ” by putting before you the exact meaning which I attach to 
the word “ involuntary.” 

Unfortunately, the phrase is a negative one; and any correct defi- 
nition of “involuntary” must necessarily be preceded by a definition 
of “voluntary” or of “volition.” And I must trust to your good- 
ness to allow me to postpone any attempt at definitions, at least until 
the end. I do so the more boldly, because we habitually recognize, 
both in ourselves and in the animal creation, movements which we call 
voluntary; and movements which we call involuntary, and, in many 
cases, feel’no difficulty: whatever in distinguishing between the two. 
In many other cases we-do.feel a great difficulty ; and my purpose is 
to pass in brief review the broad features of what are commonly 
spoken of as “involuntary movements,” beginning with those about 
which there can be no doubt, and ending with those about which there 
may be, and indeed is, great dispute. 

First of all, let us spend a few minutes in coming to an under- 
standing upon the meaning of certain technical terms of which I 
shall frequently have occasion to make use. 

Nearly all the movements, certainly all the obvious movements, of 
our bodies are brought about by means of muscles. Every bundle of 
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fleshy fibres which we call a muscle is subject, under certain circum- 
stances, to a change which is essentially a process of shortening, a 
drawing of the two ends of the bundle nearer to each other. Through 
the attachment of the ends of the muscle to bony levers and sup- 
ports, or through other arrangements, the diverse and complicated 
movements of the animal frame are produced by this simple muscular 
faculty of shortening or contraction. 

Allow me to put before your eyes, in a simple manner, the essential 
facts of a muscular contraction, robbed of all unnecessary complica- 
tions. I have here one of the muscles of a frog’s leg removed from 
its natural connections. One end of the muscle is firmly fastened to 
the platform above; the other end, hanging down, is tied to a lever, 
which is weighted, in order to put the muscle on the stretch. Naturally, 
the muscle, when it contracts, being fixed above, will pull the lever 
up. I have lengthened the lever with a straw, in order to make the 
movement more evident, and, further, have brought its point to make 
a tracing on this revolving cylinder. 

Still attached to the muscle above, is its proper nerve, which I have 
dissected out, and placed over the two ends of these two wires, which 
you see leading from the little platform. 

Obviously, then, we have here nothing but the muscle and its 
nerve, the former connected with the lever, the latter with the wires. 

Both muscle and nerve are still alive. Nevertheless, so long as we 
let nerve and muscle alone, neither makes any sign of life. The lever 
is perfectly motionless. In the absence of any disturbance, there 
never would be any movement. After a while the muscle would be- 
come stiff with that stiffness, that rigor mortis, which creeps over all 
dying muscles, and, finally, both muscle and nerve would dry up, or 
decompose away, without ever having manifested any power at all. 
And yet power, latent power, power to move, is present. If I create a 
disturbance—if, for instance, I dip these electric forceps in the little 
cups of mercury in which our wires end—you will see that, either as 
the forceps touch the mercury, or leave the mercury, or as they both 
touch and leave, the muscle shortens, contracts, and the lever moves up. 

There are three things to notice here : 

First, there is a change or disturbance in the wires, an unseen 
change, a simple electric change. 

Secondly, there is a change in the nerve, infinitely more complex 
than the electric change in the wire, but also invisible. 

Thirdly, there is a change in the muscle, and this manifests itself, 
and is rendered visible, by the shortening, or contraction. 

The disturbance (or the result of the disturbance) in the muscle, 
then, we call a contraction. 

The disturbance in the wire we call a stimulus, 

The disturbance in the nerve, which acts as a carrier between the 
stimulus and the contraction, we propose to call by the old-fashioned 
name of nervous impulse. 

I have here used an electrical disturbance as a stimulus—that being, 
in many ways, the most convenient kind of stimulus. But I might have 
used many other kinds. For instance, if I pinch with a pair of forceps 
the nerve, we have the same nervous impulse, the same manifestation 
in the way of contraction; this we call a mechanical stimulus. Or, if I 
drop a little salt on the nerve, a chemical disturbance is set up, a 
series of nervous impulses follows, and, after a while, spasmodic con- 
tractions are produced ; this is an instance of a chemical stimulus. 

Further, in all these cases I have brought the stimulus to bear on 
the muscle through a certain tract of nerve. But the intervention of 
at least any thing more than the mere microscopic termination of the 
nerve in the mascle is unnecessary. I might have applied the stimulus 
direct to the muscle. You see that when I touch the muscle itself 
with the forceps, I get a contraction, just as I did when I dipped the 
forceps in the mercury-cups. 

By stimulus, then, I wish to be understood to mean some disturbing 
cause which, brought either directly or indirectly through the nerve to 
bear upon the muscle, produces or strives to produce a contraction, 
and so a movement. 

We must suppose that in the natural living muscle at rest there is 
an equilibrium of its component molecules, an equilibrium set up by 
the forces of nutrition—the stimulus upsets this equilibrium. A muscle 
in a state of contraction is a muscle thrown off its balance. In the 
same way we must suppose that there is a molecular equilibrium in an 
inactive nerve, and that, this equilibrium being upset by a stimulus, a 
complex disturbance so generated travels along the nerve in the form 
of a nervous impulse. 








At all events, in muscles situate as this is, we may with justice say 
that there can be no contraction without a stimulus. We may even 
go so far as to say that there can be no sufficient stimulus without a 
resulting contraction, unless some special hinderance be present, and 
the question between a voluntary and involuntary movement resolves 
itself into this—Can we trace the stimulus of the movement back to 
that which we call the will, or can we not ? 

And now let me call your attention to an involuntary movement, 
which at first sight seems to contradict a great deal of what I have just 
been saying. Upon this little plate of paraffine I have pinned a small 
piece of animal membrane. Looking at it cursorily, you would say 
that there is no movement whatever in it. Nevertheless, movements 
are incessantly going on there. I can readily make those movements 
visible to you. If I place on one end of the membrane this small 
piece of cork bearing a little standard of black paper, you will see, 
even from a distance, that the cork moves with a slow but steady 
imperious progress, without haste and without rest, until it reaches 
the far end of the membrane. I replace the cork at the near end; 
again it commences its mysterious journey. I will hand round several 
similar pieces of membrane, that you may each of you verify this ob- 
servation for yourselves. So often as the cork is placed on the end of 
the strip of membrane near the cross-mark on the little plate, so often 
will it travel in the same slow, blind way toward the other end. It 
might be made to repeat its journey during the whole time of the lec- 
ture and for hours afterward. 

The piece of tissue thus manifesting an “ involuntary movement,” 
is a portion of the mucous membrane or lining of the throat of a frog. 
The existence of the movement was recognized by physiologists long 
ago, and their curiosity was greatly aroused to know its cause. The great 
anatomist, John Hunter, longed in vain to solve the riddle. It was 
not indeed till some forty years ago that, partly through the labors of 
German inquirers, and in this country more particularly by the admir- 
able investigation of Dr. Sharpey, we came to know that movements 
of the kind which you have witnessed are brought about by the action 
of certain minute organs called cilia—that they are results of ciliary 
action. It is to ciliary movements that I wish for a little while to 
direct your attention. 

If we were to examine with the microscope the structure of any 
of the pieces of membrane now before us, we should find that the inner 
(or in their present position the upper) surface was made up of several 
layers of little round oval or cylindrical masses called by anatomists 
cells ; tiny vital bricks we might almost call them, lining the conduit of 
the throat. They are, of course, microscopic objects, invisible or nearly 
so to the unassisted eye. 

We should, moreover, find that the upper surface of each cell in 
the uppermost layer was studded with minute hairs projecting from 
the surface. Each hair, or cilium, as it is called, would measure about 
one-four-thousandth of an inch in length, and we might most probably 
count from twelve to twenty or more cilia in each cell. If the exami- 
nation were conducted with sufficient speed and care, we should at first 
see nothing of these hairs, of these cilia ; all that would catch our eye 
would be a transparent border to each cell, and something like the ap- 
pearance of a stream of water running swiftly in one direction over 
the surfaces of all the cells. But, as the part began to faint and to 
draw near to death, we should become aware that the trans- 
parent border was in reality a row of cilia placed side by side, and oc- 
cupied in an incredibly swift motion, a motion so swift that when it 
was at its height the individual cilia could no more be seen than can 
the separate spokes of a swiftly-revolving wheel. Each cilium is in 
fact a tiny oar incessantly engaged in lashing with exquisite rapidity 
the fluid into which it projects. It is thus that the impression of a 
swiftly-running stream is produced. There is reason to believe that 
under ordinary circumstances each cilium lashes away at the rate of at 
least about twelve strokes a second. You will thus readily understand 
why the cilium itself should be then invisible. When the movement 
has become sufficiently slow, each cilium may be seen, at each stroke, 
to bend itself down very much as a fishing-rod is bent by a heavy fish ; 
and then at slower rate to return to its original straightness. Some- 
times an undulatory movement may be witnessed, like that of a snake 
in the water, and some authors have described a movement of rotation 
combined with that of flexure. Most probably the simple bending 
movement is the natural and common one ; the cilium lashes or whips 
the fluid around it. Since the process of straightening is carried out 

more slowly than that of flexion, the total effect of the action of the 
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cilium will be to drive the fluid on in the same direction as that in 
which the bending takes place. There is, however, some reason to 
think that each cilium is not a cylindrical tapering rod, but a flattened 
blade, whose broad surface is presented to the water in the downward, 
and the narrow surface in the upward stroke—that the cilium, in fact, 
gets greater propulsive effect with the same labor by executing the 
mancuvre known in boating language as “ feathering the oar.” 

It is by the agency of cilia that these pieces of cork have been and 
still are being wafted, whipped along these strips of mucous mem- 
brane, and I have now to invite your attention to the question, By 
what mechanism are these cilia kept thus at work ? 

I think I may fairly claim the movement as an involuntary one. 
You see the work carried on in a fragment of bare membrane stripped 
of all its surroundings, at a time when the brain, the nerve, the heart, 
nay, even the muscles of the animal to which it belonged, have been 
long quieted in death. The movement before us is independent of the 
great nervous centres. Nevertheless, it might fairly be imagined that 
there existed even in this simple membrane, beneath the layer of cili- 
ated cells, some mechanism of great vital endurance, possibly of a 
nervous character, whose working was at once the cause and guide of 
the ciliary movement. 

The proof that no such causative mechanism exists is easy of 
reach. 

Each cilia-bearing cell, loosened from its companions and surround- 
ings, continues, if preserved in an appropriate medium, to work its 
cilia and to lash the fluid in which it finds itself, with almost if not quite 
the same energy and regularity as when it was in its proper place. I 
need hardly say that the force which the loose cell thus spends on the 
surrounding fluid, instead of moving the fluid, moves the cell. Very 
often these tiny objects may be seen driven by the force of their own 
cilia, eddying round like a rudderless boat rowed by desperate oars- 
men. It is clear that we must look in the cell itself for any mechan- 
ism to explain the movement. If, however, we examine in all possible 
ways, and with the highest powers of the microscope, any of the cells 
from the throat of the frog, we find in them no trace of any thing like 
special structure, such as could suggest the play of any particular 
mechanism. The cells, pyramidal somewhat in form, are composed of 
delicate protoplasm. Toward the centre of each cell there is an inner 
kernel, or nucleus, with a nucleolus; but both nucleus and nucleolus 
are structureless. In the protoplasm composing the substance of the 
cell may be seen a few granules of variable size and appearance ; 
nothing more. And these granules are most probably quite inert, 
undigested food of the cell, in fact, awaiting transformation into purer 
protoplasm, or dead waste products about to be cast off. Toward the 
summit of the cell, in fact, close under the basis of the cilia, even 
these granules are absent ; here the cell-substance, like the cilia 
themselves, is composed of nothing but transparent, somewhat highly 
refractive cells, to our present means of optical analysis, and perfectly 
homogeneous material. It is true that the veteran microscopist Ehren- 
berg saw and described two muscles, one on either side of each cilium, 
and imagined that these muscles alternately bent the cilium down and 
raised it up. A recent author, moreover, has described certain connec- 
tions of the cilia with the nucleus of the cell. But, with all respect 
for the manifold and fruitful labors of the great German, he must be 
admitted to be one of those many sons of science “ who see visions.” A 
more acute observer than Ehrenberg, Dr. Sharpey, forty years ago 
refused to accept Ehrenberg’s descriptions, and I believe we may, 
with even greater safety now than was then possible, say, that in these 
ciliate cells there is no structural mechanism to account for the ciliary 
work. 

We may even go so far as to say that the cilia are by no means to 
be regarded as mere passive things, pulled up or down by muscles 
or by any other agency. Each cilium bends or bows itself; and 
whatever apparatus is required to carry out the action is most probably 
stowed away in the transparent, homogeneous, hair-like process itself. 
No one, it is true, has ever, as far as I know, witnessed the independent 
action of an isolated cilium; but one could hardly expect so tender 
and delicate a structure to survive the shock which separation from 
its mother-cell must inevitably produce. 

In the absence, then, of any structural data upon which we might 
form an opinion of the nature of this ciliary action, we must fall 
back upon the general characters of the movement. And this we may 
fairly say, that the process which gives rise to the rhythmic dash of 
these tiny oars is a complex, vital, and not a simple physical one. 





In the first place, the movement grows faint as the tissues lose life, 
and, it may be, slowly yet surely ceases with the complete death of 
the ciliate cells. In the second place, like all other vital actions, 
its continuance is possible only within certain limits of temperature, 
and it goes on most satisfactorily within still narrower limits. Cold 
slackens it, warmth quickens it. The natural temperature of the 
animal body to which it belongs suits it best of all. Too severe a cold 
slackens it until it stops; too great a whrmth rapidly exhausts it, by 
calling forth too rapid an action. Toward most chemical and phys- 
ical agents it exhibits remarkable susceptibility. Were I to place 
one of these pieces of membrane from the frog’s throat in distilled 
water, the delicate cells and cilia would become dropsical from im- 
bibition, and the movements you are witnessing would suddenly cease. 
Were I to place it in a strong saline solution, the cells and cilia 
would shrivel up, and the movement would thus from a contrary 
cause be arrested. Placed as the pieces of membrane are now, in 
a very weak solution of common salt (half per cent.), so that they 
neither swell nor shrivel up, the movement will continue for hours. 
Acids stop ciliary movement, as also do alkalies, even when used with 
very great dilution. The cilia that have been stopped by a very 
weak acid may be set going again by a very weak alkali; and as, cu- 
riously enough, the production of an acid is part and parcel of the 
death of this, as indeed of all other movement-producing tissues, a 
membrane growing faint in action, by reason of the gathering acid 
which betokens coming death, may for a while be revived and 
strengthened in its ciliary work by judicious treatment with extremely 
dilute alkali. 

Ciliary movement, again, may be stopped through suffocation. All 
the little cells of which I have been speaking are, like the whole body 
to which they belong, continually engaged in breathing. So long as 
they are alive and at work, so long do they take in oxygen and give 
out carbonic acid; and, if their supply of oxygen be cut off, they 
droop, and their labor stops. You will readily understand that each 
cell, and, a fortiori, each cilium, needs but an infinitesimal dose of ox- 
ygen. Were I to plunge one of these pieces of ciliated membrane 
into an atmosphere absolutely free from oxygen, the ciliary movement 
would continue for some time, because there is dissolved or entangled 
in the membrane sufficient oxygen to last the cell a long while. But 
the movement would at last cease—cease long before its natural ter- 
mination ; and the proof that the stoppage was caused by the lack of 
oxygen, would be furnished by the fact that, if a supply of fresh pure 
air were speedily given to it, the dormant, asphyxiated cilia would 
wake up to life again, and once more begin their rhythmic lash. 

To poisons, properly so called, cilia show, for the most part, an un- 
usual indifference ; but there is one agent, chloroform, which affects 
them rapidly and energetically. 

If I were to expose one of these pieces from the frog’s throat to 
the vapor of chloroform, the little piece of cork, now moving so 
briskly, would in a few seconds stgnd perfectly still. The vapor 
would put the membrane with its ciliate cells to sleep ; and, if it were 
not too strong, and its action not too prolonged, we might, by ex- 
posure to purer air, call back the cilia from their sleep. 

Concerning the action of one important agent—namely, electricity 
—there is great difficulty in coming to a conclusion. Most observers 
have failed to detect any influence with currents, either continuous or 
interrupted ; still, it has been recently asserted that effects may be 
produced, though only under certain circumstances. 

With the exception of this last agent, all the facts to which I have 
just called your attention not only indicate the truly vital nature of 
these mysterious ciliary movements, but they also betray the close 
affinity of the process with ordinary muscular actions. Indeed, if one 
had had to speak, not of the beat of a microscopic hair, but of an iso- 
lated —of a blacksmith’s arm, striking the anvil with ceaseless 
labor-gnearly the same things might have been said. Stripped of un- 
essentigs, the things which are good or bad for ciliary life are good or 
bad fof muscular life. And, if I may carry you with me so far as to 
venture to speak of things being muscular which nevertheless have 
not even the shadow of the structure of muscle, I would describe a 
cilium as a long, slender muscle, or perhaps, rather, as made up by a 
special arrangement of muscular molecules, and ask you to think of it 
as bending itself down and straightening itself up by various internal 
movements of its muscular molecules, just as an Oriental prostrates 
and raises his body by certain internal movements of its muscular 
molecules. 
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If you grant me this assumption (though it perhaps deserves a 
better name than assumption), then, remembering the statement made 
at the beginning of the lecture—that muscles spring into action only 
in obedience to the call of stimuli—we have to put to ourseives the 
question, Where or what is the stimulus which causes the cilium to 
bend? We seek a stimulus, intermittent in its application, one which 
comes and goes with each stroke of the lash, or perhaps two stimuli, 
both intermittent, each alternate with the other, one to bend and one 
to raise (for, as I might have said before, the idea that the cilium 
straightens by an elastic recoil is more than doubtful). 

On this point I may at once say that no such stimulus or stimuli 
can be found anywhere outside the cilium or the ciliate cell, no 
disturbance of surrounding circumstances which twelve times a sec- 
ond acts and ceases to act. Every attempt to carry back ciliary 
movement to any external intermittent stimulus has failed. If we 
must refer the matter to a stimulus, then all we can say is, that the 
stimulus, whatever it be, must come from within the cell or cilium it- 
self, must be generated out of that tumult of the molecules of the 
tissue which we call its nutrition or its life. We may suppose that 
the cilium, though muscular in nature, has a higher or more complex 
life than ordinary muscle ; that, for example, while an ordinary muscle 
might be compared to a gun which is self-loading, but always requires 
to be fired, a cilium must be likened to a gun which not only loads it- 
self, but lets itself off of its own accord, at times fixed by its own 
constitution. Or, perhaps (and this most probably is the better way 
of looking at the matter), we may imagine that each act of contraction, 
each lashing movement, is but the token of an overflow of power, gen- 
erated by the life of the cell—that each cilium finds vent in a stroke 
whenever the molecules which compose it have raised themselves to a 
given tension. 





FRENCH MORALS AND MANNERS. 
By a Rovine AMERICAN. 


No. II. 
THE FRENCH GIRL. 


HEN Prince Napoleon returned to Paris, after his visit 

to America during Mr. Lincoln’s administration, some 

one asked him what he thought of American society. ‘ Amer- 

ican society!’ responded Plon-Plon, shrugging his shoulders— 

“T did not see any; I only saw boys and girls at dancing- 
parties.” 

Prince Napoleon’s caustic criticism embodies the French 
judgment. of our system, in which the Boys and Girls of the 
Period figure much more largely than the maturer portion of 
the society, which is driven to cards and the refreshment- 
waiters, when it ventures to show in public. 

The basis of this difference between the foreign constitution 
of society and our own is to be found in the difference of the 
domesti. or family life in the two countries, and in the fact 
that, where the social life of the Frenchwoman commences, 
that of the American woman usually ends—viz., with her 
marriage. ‘“ They manage these things better in France,” 
says Sterne in his “‘ Sentimental Journey:” and his remark is as 
applicable now as when it was made. The family is to society 
what the sun is to the green-house; and the maturity of the 
fruits or flowers produced depends much upon the quantity of 
light and warmth which can be brought to bear upon the blos- 
som and the bud. “The child is father to the man,” and to 
the woman, too; and the reverence for parents fostered in the 
French household, and enforced even by the laws, which give an 
authority almost absolute over the children up to a certain age, 
and which: custom continues during the whole lifetime, stamps 
itself upon their whole social system. Young America, it is to 
be feared, retains little of that respect or reverence; and, in- 
stead of looking up to the maturer man and matron, impatiently 
pushes them aside and usurps their places, regarding them as 
too slow to keep up the fast paces in which it rejoices, from fast 
horses, to very fast young men and women, copying the worst 
models of the worst sets who have gained notoriety abroad, 





and are considered “ bad style” in England and mauoais ton in 
France. The youth of France, male and female, are kept care- 
fully in the background, and seldom seen in society, until mar- 
riage gives them a position and that independence they never 
aspire to while under the paternal roof. 

Not only the public sentiment, but the laws of France, give 
an almost absolute control to parents over children, until they 
are of full age; and, even after the children attain their ma- 
jority, parental consent to their marriage is considered es- 
sential. 

The devotion of the French mother to her children is very 
great, and her household duties absorb much of her time; while 
nowhere can be seen greater displays of devoted affection and 
demonstrative fondness than in a well-ordered French house- 
hold. Frequently, even after the marriage of the younger 
members, the united families continue to live together under 
the same roof; and the pleasing spectacle is often exhibited, of 
three generations sitting daily at the same board, and dwelling 
together under the patriarchal control of the aged grand- 
parents. The separation of families, almost universal with us, 
where the new scions are usually transplanted to the West, and 
the parents are left solitary in old age, while their offspring 
are peopling new regions far from the old homestead, is not so 
common in France, and the tendency is to cluster together, 
not to scatter. Thus the parental influence is felt and exerted 
throughout life, the experience and wisdom of age ever tem- 
pering the headlong ardor of youth and the maturer plans of 
manhood; for the foundation of all society is in the family, and, 
the stronger that tie, the healthier and the happier will be 
the society built upon it. In all societies, woman gives it the 
tone, whether as mother, wife, or head of a household; and 
the training she receives determines the measure of her influ- 
ence, and the good or evil effects it produces. The training of 
the French girl is exceptionally good for this purpose, and her 
purity of mind and freshness of feeling preserved by the sys- 
tem, which is sneered at by those who do not comprehend it. 
The parental supervision of the boys is very strict; but that 
over the girls is stricter still, and they are treated as children, 
up to the period of assuming the obligations of the heads of 
households themselves, and guarded as carefully from all con- 
tact with the other sex as, under a different system, in the East. 
The mind and heart of a young French girl, tenderly nurtured, 
are like a virgin page of paper on which no impressions have 
yet been made—innocent of evil thoughts or deeds, and un- 
hackneyed by premature experiences. The will of the parents 
has ever been the child’s law; and that pernicious make-believe 
love-making, styled “ flirtation”—in which young America in- 
dulges freely on entering her teens—the French girl would 
shrink from as immodest and shameless. 

The French girl is taken early into society, but always un- 
der her mother’s wing and strict supervision; and her shrink- 
ing modesty and timidity of manner surprise the American or 
Englishman, accustomed to the frank fearlessness of his fair 
young compatriots, who agree with the poet Burns that 


* A man’s a man for a’ that,” 


and by no means an alarming creature. ‘The Girl of the Pe- 
riod,” as dissected in the Saturday Review, and Echoes from the 
Clubs—who doubtless exists on that side of the Channel, and 
whose imitators, with the aid of strong glasses, we can detect 
on the Fifth Avenue and on Broadway even here—is unknown 
in France, who may expdpt her native follies, but never imports 
even one from abroad, not being an imitative country in such 
matters. Hence France still adheres to her good old ways, which 
preserve the rosebud fresh and untouched, until it has devel- 
oped into the full-blown rose, instead of prematurely forcing: 
and fading it before its petals have expanded, in a hot-house 
atmosphere of society. 

Until marriage, mademoiselle is as shy as a partridge, and 
never ventures long from the protecting wing of her chaperon, 
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from whom her partner takes her for the dance, and to whom he 
promptly returns her when the quadrille is over ; for unmarried 
girls do not often waltz. Her conversation is carried on with 
blushing cheeks and downcast eyes; and no promenading the 
rooms after the dance—when whispered nothings are exchanged 
or soft glances shot at you by the fair Parthian hanging on your 
arm—is permitted by French etiquette. The young girl would 
“compromise ” herself, who tried these. 

As for riding or walking alone with a man, married or un- 
married, unless a very old one, the French girl would just as 
soon dream of letting him kiss her; and, in fact, would consider 
the one as improper as the other. And, oh, my fair young 
countrywomen! who, in your fearless freedom, under our 
widely-different system, open your eyes in wonder at the 
“pruderies ” of your French sisters, and enjoy the privileges 
which they deny themselves in this regard—reflect a little on 
the matter, and you will find that their plan is the wiser of the 
two, giving a woman a longer reign and a stronger influence, 
both in society and by the home-hearth, the two spheres in 
which she shines the most. 





SKETCHES OF EARLY LIFE IN BOSTON, 


No. V. 
HOW THEY MANAGED POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN BOSTON. 


HE charter, under which the Massachusetts Bay Company 
existed, gave them authority to elect freemen, a governor, 
deputy-governor, assistants, and other officers, to hold and de- 
fend the soil of which they were possessed, against assailants, 
and to enact such statutes for the internal regulation of the 
colony as might not be repugnant to the laws of England. 
Their allegiance to the crown, and their amenability to the au- 
thority of the English Government, remained intact: legally, 
they had no more power to establish an independent com- 
munion and demand conformity to its doctrines and usages, 
than they would have had if they had never left the shores of 
Britain. There seems, however, to have been a sort of tacit 
understanding that, living as they did in such a remote region 
of the earth, they would be allowed to do very much as they 
pleased; at any rate, it was in their favor that it would re- 
quire a long arm for the government at home to reach them. 

During the first four years after the settlement of Boston, 
there was no representative assembly, but all the freemen of 
the colony came together for the election of the governor and 
other officers, and the discharge of the general duties of legisla- 
tion. As soon as the population had become numerous, this 
pure democracy, of course, ceased to be practicable, and the 
principle of representation was adopted. At first, all male 
adults were recognized as freemen, and as endowed with equal 
rights; but, inasmuch as there were persons of various opinions 
and different forms of religious belief, scattered about in the sev- 
eral towns, as well as in Boston itself, it was thought expedient, 
after the lapse of a year, to confine the privileges of citizenship 
to those only who were members of the churches ; and, thence- 
forth, no one was allowed to vote or hold office unless he were 
& communicant “in good and regular standing.” 

Mr. Cotton, in his “ Bloody Tenet, washed white in the 
Blood of the Lamb,” which was an elaborate vindication of the 
right and duty of religious persecution, alludes to this restric- 
tion in these mild terms: “‘ The magistrates and other members 
of the General Court, upon intelligence of some episcopal and 
malignant practices against the country, made an order of court 
to take trial of the fidelity of the people, not by imposing upon 
them, but by offering to them, an oath of fidelity, that, in case 
any should refuse to take it, they might not betrust them with 
place of public charge and command.” 

We shall not be surprised, after this, if we find the General 
Court to be a little exclusive in the administration of affairs. 

This body combined in itself all the prerogatives which are 





now distributed among various branches of civil and ecclesi- 
astical government: it made the laws and interpreted them; 
and it arraigned criminals, tried, and sentenced them. 

The range of its functions was marvellous. It decided 
questions of church polity, determined the validity of sacra- 
ments, and settled points of theological casuistry ; it regulated 
the details of domestic economy, told men what they should 
eat, and how much they might drink; it was the arbiter of 
fashion, as well as the conservator of morals, prescribed the 
width of sleeves, the size of wigs, the degree of fineness in 
lace, and the length of hair which one should allow to grow 
upon his head ; it watched over the private as well as the pub- 
lic talk of men and women, and took most vigorous measures 
to restrain the garrulity of the latter; it forbade the concoction 
of healing drinks and the spreading of plasters by female hands, 
as well as unlicensed freedom of speech ; it ealled to its bar 
those who lived idly, as well as those who lived viciously; it 
prohibited travel beyond the precincts of the colony, without 
special leave ; and it did some other things which we are not 
content to pass over in this summary way, because they have 
certain peculiar features, so characteristic of the times as to 
demand special attention. 

Perhaps the most unique performance which they ever took 
in hand was the summoning before them of a body of Indians, 
to be catechized as to their willingness to keep the ten com- 
mandments. The replies of these old heathen to the various 
questions propounded sometimes evince not a little shrewdness 
mingled with simplicity. When inquired of as to the worship 
of God, they answered: ‘We desire to reverence the God of 
the English, because we see He doth better to the English than 
other gods do to others.” When asked if they would abstain 
from profane swearing, they said, naively: ‘‘ We do not know 
what swearing is.” A promise being exacted of them not to 
do any work on the Sabbath-day, they replied: “‘ That is easy 
for us, who have not much to do on any day, and we will take 
this care on that day.” 

The hardest act of legislation ever perpetrated by this court 
was the passage of an act, providing that any man might bring 
a rebellious son before the magistrate, and, upon the statement 
of his continued obduracy, provided the boy had attained a 
certain age, demand that he should be put to death. There is, 
however, nothing to show that this law was ever carried into 
execution ; it was probably enacted mainly with a view to its 
moral effect upon unruly boys, in restraining them. from ill- 
behavior. 


In 1632 we find the following somewhat startling entry in 
the records of the court: ‘“ Ordered, that Philip Swadden shall 
be whipped for running away from his master, intending to go 
to Virginia.” If Philip Swadden was an African, Virginia 
would seem to have been a singular place of refuge; but he 
was probably a white apprentice whe had sold himself into 
service for a limited term of years, as was often done in those 
days, in order to pay for his passage to America. Two years 
after this Richard Coker was whipped for enticing servants to 
run away; and, in 1635, the following stringent “fugitive slave 
bill” was passed: “It is ordered that, whensoever any servants 
shali run from their masters, it shall be lawful for the next 
magistrate to press men, or boats, or pinnaces, at the public 
charge, to pursue such persons by sea or by land, and bring 
them back by force of arms.” 

We find, moreover, that any person, white or black, was 
liable to be reduced to slavery, for at least a limited period, if 
guilty of what the court might please to consider “ill and in- 
solent carriage; ” and, in order to secure the prompt payment 
of taxes, it is ordered “that the bodies of delinquents may be 
sold for fines or rates remaining unpaid.” 

In 1641 it was further “ordered, that if any servants ¢s- 
caped to the Indians, and were not sent back, as many Indians 
should be seized and captivated in their place.” 
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Tt was not until the year 1645 that any negroes were brought 
from Africa to be sold in the market as slaves. In the follow- 
ing year the court enacted that “it was bound, by the first op- 
portunity, to bear witness against the heinous and crying sin 
of man-stealing, as also to prescribe such timely redress for 
what was past, and such a law for the future, as might suffi- 
ciently deter all others belonging to the colony to have to do in 
such vile and most odious courses.” There is no further men- 
tion of this subject in the statutes until 1703, when a law was 
passed to prevent owners of slaves from setting them at liberty 
without becoming responsible to the country for all charge 
about them, and prohibiting them from being abroad after nine 
o’clock in the evening. 


It is edifying to find, in the early records of the court, a 
disposition manifested to encourage anatomical science, as is 
evinced by a law giving students of medicine liberty “to anat- 
omize once in four years some malefactor, in case there be 
such as the court shall allow of.”” Ir the instance of a male- 
factor’s not turning up as often as once in four years, the cause 
of science must have been likely to suffer; and, with medical 
men, a peculiar interest was probably felt in the statistics of 
crime. 


It is an abrupt and painful transition to pass from this to the 
subject of matrimony; but, in the same connection, we find it 
stated that, a great marriage being held in Boston, Mr. Hub- 
bard was procured to preach on the occasion, which led to the 
passage of a law prohibiting any thing of the sort in future, lest 
“it should bring in the English custom of ministers performing 
the solemnity of marriage, which sermons at such times might 
induce.” 

We are further informed that Governor Bellingham, at his 
second marriage, dispensed with the interference of any other 
official, and married himself. 


In 1648 paper had become so costly a luxury as to lead to the 
order that, in elections hereafter, “the freemen shall use In- 
dian-beans instead of paper; the white beans to manifest elec- 
tion, the black for blanks ; ” with a fine of ten shillings for put- 
ting in more than one bean at a time. 

In a very literal sense, politicians might thus be said to feel 
the pulse of their constituents. 


One more specimen of the legislation of the times, and we 
have done: “ Ordered, that a fine of eleven shillings and six 
pence shall be imposed upon any person who interrupts an- 
other when speaking in public.” 


If the settlers of Boston had been wise enough to bring 
over a lawyer or two with them, it might, upon the whole, 
have been a blessing to the community. A little legal skill 
would have given to the legislation of this period a very differ- 
ent aspect; the proper distinction between that which falls 
within the province of civil law and those matters that pertain 
to one’s private conscience might then have been observed, 
and a more equitable justice distributed through society. But 
it was not until 1688 that any member of this profession found 
his way there, and four years’ experience in Boston was enough 
for him, when he returned home to England. It did not ac- 
cord with the policy of the magistrates and the elders of the 
churches that there should be any third party to interpose be- 
tween them and criminals, or to give advice in regard either to 
the validity of their laws or the modes in which they were to 
be carried into effect. 

The assaults upon lawyers from the pulpit were made in the 
loftiest style of ecclesiastical vituperation. The abhorrence of 
this profession was not confined to Puritans on this side of the 
Atlantic—good Mr. John Rogers, the distinguished martyr, with 
& large family, speaks in a sermon of “the incredible wicked- 








ness of that profession, their guiltiness of all manner of sins 
which the nation lies under—as blood, theft, oppression, injus- 
tice, contentions, hatred, cozenage, and fraud ; rebellion, lying, 
perjury, and what not.”—See Discourse, entitled “ Heavenly 
Nymph!” 

It was very much in the same style that preachers, in and 
about the town of Boston, handled the lawyers; so that, for 
more than a century, it was hardly considered as an employ- 
ment in which any respectable person could be expected to en- 
gage. If Mr. Webster or Mr. Choate had lived in those days 
they would never have been appointed to deliver public eulo- 
gies, or make “ forefather-orations.” 

There are some important lessons taught by the legislation 
which we have now reviewed, that may be timely. The ex- 
periment was fairly tried, under the most favorable auspices, to 
regulate public and private morals by Jaw, and also to secure 
uniformity of belief and opinion, through the same process. 
What was the result? Of certain styles of crime which pre- 
vailed in those days, common decency forbids us to speak. As 
it respects the ordinary forms of vice, a careful examination of 
the records forces upon us the conclusion that, in proportion to 
the population, the amount of crime was much greater then 
than it is in Massachusetts to-day. 

The experiment was an utter failure. There were, indeed, 
many very saintly men in the community ; but, on the other 
hand, there were many worse men than we ever hear of in 
modern days. There was very little gayety; but there were 
forms of sin practised which the tongue would be defiled by 
uttering. 

The attempt to enforce uniformity of belief by law resulted, 
as might have been expected, in aggravating the evil which it 
sought to cure. The list of damnable heresies, from time to 
time set forth, was truly formidable. ‘That which hath been, 
it is that which shall be; and there is no new thing under the 
sun.” 





WHAT THEY THOUGHT IN THE AUGUSTAN 
AGE. 
By W. E. H. Leoxy. 


pt. is extremely difficult for an ordinary man, who is little conversant 
with the writings of the past, and who unconsciously transfers 
to other ages the critical spirit of his own, to realize the fact that 
histories of the most grotesquely extravagant nature could, during the 
space of many centuries, be continually propounded without either 
provoking the smallest question or possessing the smallest truth. 

We may, however, understand something of this credulity when we 
remember the diversion of the ancient mind from physical science to 
speculative philosophy; the want of the many checks upon error 
which printing affords; the complete absence of that habit of cau- 
tious, experimental research which Bacon and his contemporaries in- 
fused into modern philosophy; and, in Christian times, the theolo- 
gical notion that the spirit of belief is a virtue, and the spirit of 
skepticism a sin. We must remember, too, that, before men had 
found the key to the motions of the heavenly bodies—before the 
false theory of the vortices, or the true theory of gravitation, when 
the multitude of apparently capricious phenomena was very great— 
the notion that the world was governed by distinct and isolated influ- 
ences was that which appeared most probable even to the most 
rational intellect. In such a condition of knowledge—which was that 
of the most enlightened days of the Roman empire—the hypothesis 
of universal law was justly regarded as a rash and premature gen- 
eralization. Every inquirer was confronted with innumerable phe- 
nomena that were deemed plainly miraculous. 

When Lucretius sought to banish the supernatural from the universe, 
he was compelled to employ much ingenuity in endeavoring to explain, 
by a natural law, why a miraculous fountain near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon was hot by night and cold by day, and why the temperature of 
wells was higher in winter than in summer. Eclipses were supposed 
by the populace to foreshadow calamity ; but the Roman soldiers be- 
lieved that by beating drums and cymbals they could cause the moon’s 
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disk to regain its brightness. In obedience to dreams, the great Em- 
peror Augustus went begging money through the streets of Rome, and 
the historian who records the act himself wrote to Pliny, entreating 
the postponement of a trial. The stroke of the lightning was an 
augury, and its menace was directed especially against the great, who 
cowered in abject terror during a thunder-storm. Augustus used to 
guard himself against thunder by wearing the skin of a sea-calf. 
Tiberius, who professed to be a complete freethinker, had greater 
faith in laurel-leaves. Caligula was accustomed, during a thunder- 
storm, to creep beneath his bed. During the games in honor of Julius 
Cesar, a comet appearing for seven days in the sky, the people be- 
lieved it to be the soul of the dead, and a temple was erected in its 
honor. Sometimes we find this credulity broken by curious incon- 
sistencies of belief, or semi-rationalistic explanations. Livy, who 
relates with perfect faith innumerable prodigies, has observed, never- 
theless, that the more prodigies are believed, the more they are 
announced. Those who admitted most fully the reality of the oracles 
occasionally represented them as natural, contending that a prophetic 
faculty was innate in all men, though dormant in most; that it might 
be quickened into action by sleep, by a pure and ascetic life, or in the 
prostration that precedes death, or in the delirium produced by cer- 
tain vapors; and they added, that the gradual enfeebling of the last 
was the cause of the cessation of the oracles. Earthquakes were be- 
lieved to result from supernatural interpositions, and to call for ex- 
piatory sacrifices, but at the same time they had direct natural ante- 
cedents. The Greeks believed that they were caused by subterranean 
waters, and they accordingly sacrificed to Poseidon. The Romans 
were uncertain as to their physical antecedents, and therefore in- 
scribed no name on the altar of expiation. Pythagoras is said to 
have attributed them to the strugglings of the dead. Pliny, after a 
long discussion, decided that they were produced by air forcing itself 
through fissures of the earth, but he immediately proceeds to assert 
that they are invariably the precursors of calamity. The same writer, 
having recounted the triumphs of astronomers in predicting and ex- 
plaining eclipses, bursts into an eloquent apostrophe to those great 
men who had thus reclaimed man from the dominion of superstition, 
and in high and enthusiastic terms urges them to pursue still further 
their labor in breaking the thraldom of ignorance. A few chapters 
later he professes his unhesitating belief in the ominous character of 
comets. The notions, too, of magic and astrology, were detached 
from all theological belief, and might be found among many who were 
absolute atheists. 

These few examples will be sufficient to show how fully the Roman 
soil was prepared for the reception of miraculous histories, even after 
the writings of Cicero and Seneca, in the brilliant days of Augustus 
and the Antonines. The feebleness of the uncultivated mind, which 
cannot rise above material conceptions, had indeed passed away; the 
legends of the popular theology had lost all power over the educated ; 
but at the same time an absolute ignorance of physical science and 
of inductive reasoning remained. The facility of belief that was 
manifested by some of the most eminent men, even on matters that 
were not deemed supernatural, can only be realized by those who have 
an intimate acquaintance with their works. 

Thus, to give but a few examples, that great naturalist whom I have so 
often cited (Pliny) tells us with the utmost gravity how the fiercest lion 
trembles at the crowing of a cock ; how elephants celebrate their religious 
ceremonies ; how the stag draws serpents by its breath from their holes, 
and then tramples them to death; how the salamander is so deadly that 
the food cooked in water, or the fruit grown on trees it has touched, is 
fatal to man ; how, when a ship is flying before so fierce a tempest 
that no anchors or chains can hold it, if only the remora or echinus 
fastens on its keel, it is arrested in its course, and remains motionless 
and rooted among the waves. On matters that would appear the 
most easily verified, he is equally confident. Thus, the human saliva, 
he assures us, has many mysterious properties. If a man, especially 
when fasting, spits into the throat of a serpent, it is said that the 
animal speedily dies. It is certain that to anoint the eyes with spitile 
is a sovereign remedy against ophthalmia. If a pugilist, having struck 
his adversary, spits into his own hand, the pain he caused instantly 
ceases. If he spits into his hand before striking, the blow is the 
more severe. Aristotle, the greatest naturalist of Greece, had ob- 
served that it was a curious fact that on the sea-shore no animal ever 
dies except during the ebbing of the tide. Several centuries later, 
Pliny, the greatest naturalist of an empire that was washed by many 





tidal seas, directed his attention to this statement. He declared that, 
after careful observations which had been made in Gaul, it had been 
found to be inaccurate, for what Aristotle stated of all animals was in 
fact only true of man. 





SCENE AT THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 





UT my Copt guide came across me in my hiding-place, and 
thinking, doubtless, that one could be learning nothing of Jeru- 
salem in a dark café, he insisted that I should go with him to the 
HOLY SEPULCHRE, where a grand mass was on the point of being per- 
formed. Passing through the narrow streets again, I entered into an 
open court, from the busiest parts of the bazaar, and found the ave- 
nues lined with pretty Syrian women, who offered for sale olive-wood 
rosaries and crosses, shells from the Dead Sea, oak of Mamre, boxes 
from Hebron, carved relics from the grotto at Bethlehem, and, in fine, 
souvenirs from every holy spot in Palestine; but I soon forgot their 
clamors, at the strange sight of the Turkish guard, as I turned an 
angle directly fronting the entrance to the Sepulchre. In the recess 
were, at least, fifty soldiers, heavily armed with great pistols and 
curved sabres; some were lolling on mats, listening to tales of love 
and war, others were smoking and talking ; but all this clanking of 
sabres, and gleaming of atagans, grated harshly on my most sacred 
pilgrim dreamings ; but I soon learned that these guards of Turks 
were necessary to prevent the Christians from cutting each other’s 
throats. It is, alas, too true! A pilgrim from one country believes 
the pilgrim from another to be a barbarian and a cheat, and is sure 
to be eternally damned: the monk of Madrid scowls on the monk 
of Gareb as on a man who is hurrying to his bed of everlasting fire, 
and the feeling between Irish landlords and tenants is fraternal com- 
pared with the bitterness of heart in which a Greek bishop speaks of 
an Armenian friar. Nothing but shrugs and curses—in a Galilean, 
not a Christian spirit—that men meet each at this tomb: Latin en- 
counters Copt; Greek, Nestorian—ach asserts that the other is an 
intruder into the Holy House—their salutations are scowls of hate, 
their worship is a scuffle. What wonder, then, that the scarred ne- 
groes and hired bashi-bazouks despise the Christians, and call them 
“ dogs,” when their presence is daily required to prevent a disgrace- 
ful fight? Let me give you an example: The Copts are worshipping 
before the shrine; long before they have finished their service of 
sixty minutes, the Armenians have gathered in numbers about their 
choir—not to join them in prayers, but to hum profane airs, to hiss 
the priests, and to jabber, jest, and snarl at their rivals—for the love 
of Christ. As the hour draws near for the first party to cease, the 
parties of the second part commence to crowd, and push into their 
places—one side trying to stay one second of time beyond their right 
—the other endeavoring to dispossess them a second before they are 
bound to retire—to steal an instant from the false, is surely a triumph 
for the true church. But the instant these priests and worshippers 
come to blows—an affair of candles, crooks, and crucifixes—the Turk- 
ish guard is amongst them, and the ferocious rivals complete their 
services under the protection of a line of Moslem matchlocks. 
“ Allah-il-Allah! There is no God but God, and Mohammed is His 
prophet!” The Christians cry out: “Why has our ark been taken 
from us? Is the Turk a better guard for the Tomb of Christ than 
the Nazarene?” The facts answer. Under the Moslem rule, each 
and every tribe or people of the earth can come in whatever tongue or 
ritual they may use, and offer praises to our Father who is in heaven. 
How, under Christian rule? Would the Russian divide his privilege 
with a Frank? Would the Greek kneel with the Copt? The Ameri- 
can Methodist with the Spanish Catholic? No. The vices of jealousy 
and hatred, born in the pride of creed, show themselves too plainly 
here, where, above all places on the earth, the hearts of men should be 
full of charity and love. 





CONSOLATIONS FOR MISGOVERNED NEW- 
YORKERS. 





HERE is a great complaint of the burden of life in our 
metropolis. What between crushing taxes, exorbitant 
rents, municipal corruptions, thwartings of justice, discomfort 
of travel, brutality to animals, venality of politicians, and the 
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general insecurity of life and property, there seems much occa- | as well relate. In former days, when he was a young man, and re- 
sion for discouragement. Undoubtedly, if we permit ourselves | siding in the cavern, he captured, during one of his hunting expedi- 


to dwell too much upon these things, we shall form a very low 
estimate of the state of society in which we live. We have, 
however, found a partial corrective of the depressing effect of 
reading our daily newspapers, and which even affords a kind 
of dismal satisfaction in their perusal: it is in the contempla- 
tion of other states of society, which, we may fairly assume, 
are altogether worse.. We have just raised our spirits by dip- 
ping into some descriptions of social experience in South 
Africa, and are half inclined to indulge in a little sneaking 
jubilation at the better state of things around us. 

Three or four travellers, of irrepressible enterprise, have re- 
cently been exploring the Cannibal Caverns of the Transgariep 
country, and give us some consolatory accounts of what they 
found there. Mr. James Henry Bowker, in the last Anthropo- 
logical Review, describes what he discovered in the mountains 
near Thaba Bosigo, as follows : 


“On turning to the right of this ledge the scene opened out in 
all its grandeur ; and certainly, in all my life and wanderings, I have 
never beheld a more savage-looking place. The cavern is formed 
by the overhanging cliff, and its entrance, a long, rugged natural 
arch, extends along the whole face of the cavern, or nearly so, which 
is in length about one hundred and thirty yards, and its breadth 
about one hundred. The roof of this place, which is lofty and arched, 
is blackened with the smoke and soot of the fires of the savages who 
formerly inhabited it, and its floor, strewn with the remains of what 
they had left there, consisted of heaps of human bones, piled up to- 
gether or scattered about at random in the cavern, and from thence, 
down the sloping face of the rock, as far as the eye could reach, the 
clefts and small level spots were white with the bones and skulls of 
human beings; skulls especially were very numerous, and consisted 
chiefly of those of children and young persons. These remains told too 
true a tale of the purpose for which they had been used, for they were 
hacked and cut to pieces with what appeared to have been either blunt 
axes or sharpened stones; the marrow-bones were split into small 
pieces, the rounded joints alone being left unbroken. Only a very few 
of these bones were charred by fire, showing that the prevailing taste 
had been for boiled rather than roast meat. 

“You may guess the feelings with which I wandered about this 
gloomy sepulchre, and examined its various places of interest. One 
spot was pointed out to me, with rough, irregular steps, leading up 
into the interior of the cavern to a gloomy-looking natural gallery, 
and in this place, I was informed, were stowed away the unfortu- 
nate victims not required for immediate consumption. From this 
place it was impossible to escape without passing through the middle 
of the cavern, which they could not do without being detected. 

“Horrible as all this must appear, there might be some excuse made 
for savages, driven by famine to extreme hunger, for capturing and 
devouring their enemies ; but with these people it was totally different, 
for they were inhabiting a fine agricultural tract of country, which also 
abounded in game; but, notwithstanding all this, they were not con- 
tented with hunting and feeding upon their enemies, but preyed much 
upon each other aiso, for many of their captures were made from 
among the people of their own tribe; and, even worse than this, in 
times of scarcity, many of their own wives and children became the 
victims of this horrible practice. If a wife proved lazy, or quarrelsome, 
she was speedily disposed of. (This is very comforting, after a dol- 
orous speech on the horrible oppressions to which the women of our 
country are subjected.) A crying baby would in like manner be 
silenced, and any member of the community showing signs of sick- 
ness, or bodily infirmity, would not be allowed to linger or to fall off 
in condition. Such were the horrible practices of this degraded 
people, and although it is now commonly reported that they have for 
many years entirely given up this diabolical way of living, I saw, while 
at the cavern, unmistakable evidence that the custom has not been 
altogether abandoned. 

“ There are still a good many of the old cannibals in existence. On 
the day that we visited the cavern, I was introduced to one of them, 
who is now living not very far from his former dwelling-place. He is 
& man of about sixty years of age, and(not to speak from prejudice) 
one of the most God-lost looking ruffians that I have ever beheld in all 
my life. There is one little episode connected with his life that I may 








tions, three young women, and from these he selected the best-looking 
as a partner for life—the other two went to stock the larder. This 
union, notwithstanding the strange circumstances attending it, proved 
to be a happy one, the lady soon reconciling herself to her new mode 
of living, and settling quietly down in the cavern, where I was shown 
the corner which she and her husband formerly occupied ; and her son, 
a fine strapping youth, brought us some milk on the day on which we 
visited the caverns. 

“ At one of these caverns we met with an old savage, who told us 
that he had formerly been at the cooking of about thirty people, 
when cannibalism was still in vogue, and he seemed greatly to regret 


that— 
‘The bigots of this iron time 
Had called his harmless life a crime.’ 


for he appeared to think that the objections raised to their former mode 
of living were unreasonable and uncalled-for. 

“While we were at this place we heard rather a curious anecdote; 
it is as follows: 

“Many years ago, during one of the raids made by the cannibals, 
several individuals were captured and brought into the cavern, and 
among them was a young girl of great personal attractions. After 
much discussion on the part of the savages, her life was spared, and 
she became the wife of one of the cannibals. After some time had 
elapsed the father of this girl received information that she was still 
alive, but detained in the cavern; upon hearing which he sought the 
aid of one of the missionaries residing in those regions, and together 
they proceeded to the cavern, where they made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the girl’s return to her home, the father paying six oxen as 
ransom for his daughter. But she had not been very long at home 
before she again disappeared, and, upon inquiry being made, it was 
found that she had, of her own free will, returned to her friends in the 
cavern ; strange to say, preferring their mode of living to that of her 
father, who was not a cannibal. 

“There is another anecdote told of these people, which I will also 
relate, as it serves to illustrate their manners and customs, and to 
show how lightly they regarded human life : 

“Tn former times, when lions were plentiful in these regions, they 
would occasionally (like the inhabitants of the caverns) choose the 
flesh of human game in preference to that of wild animals, becoming 
exceedingly troublesome in their nightly ravages to the inhabitants of 
the caverns, seizing and devouring many of them. To rid themselves 
of the lions, these people constructed stone-traps, and (shocking to 
relate) these stone-traps were baited with young children, whose sad 
wailings attracted the lions to the spot, when they would be taken in 
the snare, and the life of the child sacrificed.” 


These people, it seems, furthermore, attempt to make out a 
case in defence of their practices; but the ethics of cannibalism 
are not inspiriting as matters of contemplation, any more than 
the ethics of our politicians at home. Indeed, at bottom, there 
is more similarity between them than one would at first suspect, 
as they both resolve themselves into a very unscrupulous self- 
interest. 





PUBLIC PARKS. 

OTHING in London produces a deeper impression upon 

the stranger than the extent of its country-element. Its 

half-dozen principal parks embrace some fifteen hundred acres 

of ground covered with trees and lakes, so that one may walk 

three or four miles through the town, through the chain of 

parks, and hardly be reminded that he is in the heart of the 
English metropolis. 

For the existence of these parks, however, the English have 
to thank the old monarchy, as they were originally palace 
grounds reserved by the crown, and which have only been 
opened to the people, and virtually made over to their use, 
with the decline of royalty and the progress of democracy 
during the present century. The public at last gain the bene- 
fits, although that was far from the original intention. 

New York, too, has its great park, the pride and pleasure 
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of its citizens. The whole island upon which it stands was 
bargained away, less than two hundred and fifty years ago, for 
twenty-four dollars; and, although a mere child in years com- 
pared with London, and not half as large, she has nevertheless, 
within a dozen years, purchased and beautified a tract of eight 
hundred and sixty-two acres; and she enjoys it, not by royal 
grace, but by the appreciation and resolve of the people. 
Brooklyn, also, has laid out magnificent grounds, and will soon 
rival New York in the extent and elaboration of its landscape 
display ; while most of the other leading towns of the United 
States are planning or executing similar designs. Thus the 
work which was at first done blindly, and for mere kingly os- 
tentation, is now done intelligently, and with entire reference 
to its manifold advantages to the community. 

Chicago, of course, is not behind in this sort of municipal 
enterprise. Although a city of yesterday, and crowded with a 
population that “carries more steam,” perhaps, than any other 
upon the face of the earth, they are, nevertheless, not without 
a feeling for the wsthetic side of things, and a far-sighted vision 
for the prospective interests of their rapidly-spreading city. 
As might be expected, too, from so practical a people, they are 
alive to the direct utilities of the subject, and seem to have 
reached a thorough consciousness of the special and urgent re- 
quirements of their city. 

The most compendious and, at the same time, comprehen- 
sive statement of the importance of these institutions to large 
towns, has been made by Dr. G. H. Rauch, Sanitary Superin- 
tendent and Registrar of Vital Statistics of Chicago, in a paper 
read before its Academy of Sciences. It discusses, in a very 
lucid and instructive manner, the influence of public parks 
upon the moral, physical, and sanitary condition of the inhab- 
itants of large cities. After a brief account of the parks in 
the chief cities of the world, the writer goes more fully into 
the question as it affects the citizens of his own town, and pre- 
sents many interesting facts regarding its situation and physical 
relations. Located on the southwest shore of Lake Michigan, 
the land that stretches back from it is almost as flat and low as 
the lake itself. ‘The average elevation for five miles around is 
but twelve feet above the water-level, while a large portion of 
the ground is depressed and swampy, with but little drainage. 
The land upon which the city stands is the ancient bed of the 
lake (which has receded far below its former level), and con- 
sists of sand-banks, clay-beds, and vegetable mould. “Such a 
soil must necessarily exercise a decided influence upon the 
health of those living upon it; depending, of course, upon the 
character of the beds upon which the houses rest. Sandy soils 
absorb and retain heat much longer; while the clay and hu- 
mus absorb and retain but slowly. Sand absorbs and retains 
little water ; clay twenty times more; and humus, or surface- 
soil, fifty times as much as sand.” 

From the flatness of the region, winds have an unbroken 
sweep, as there are no mountains, hills, or forests to arrest 
them. In an area of four hundred square miles surrounding 


Chicago, there are only twenty square miles thinly covered with . 


timber. But, as even the enterprise of Chicago is inadequate 
to build mountains, and as hills also are excessively expensive, 
the city has but one way left to protect itself against its special 
exposure, and that 1s, to surround itself with artificial forests. 
Dr. Rauch discusses with much ability, and with admirable 
compression of statement, the reiation of the different winds 
to health and mortality, the sanitary influence of trees and fo- 
liage, and the relations of climate to disease. Another aspect 
of the subject to which he draws attention is, the relation of 
parks to mental hygiene, and the special need which so over- 
excited a people as those of Chicago have for every kind of 
recreation and diversion. He says: 

“We, perhaps more than any other community, need all 
possible safeguards against over-work to be thrown around us, 
and I know of no better way than by the creation of parks, 
that will be an ornament to the city, and places of resort, where 





all may enjoy themselves in a rational and healthful manner. 
We need parks to induce out-door exercise, and for the pleas- 
ant influences connected with them, which are so beneficial to 
our over-worked business men, to dyspeptics, to those afflicted 
with nervous diseases, and, particularly, to the consumptive. 

“We need parks for our school-children, as we have no 
places to which they can resort for out-of-door play, and where 
they can obtain healthful recreation, with the exception of the 
limited grounds surrounding the school-houses. They can also 
be made use of as the means of instruction, by the arboretum, 
botanical collections, and the collections of animals that are 
found in them. 

“The moral influence of parks is decided. Man is brought 
in contact with Nature—is taken away from the artificial con- 
ditions in which he lives in cities; and such associations exer- 
cise a vast influence for good. In the Oentral Park, only five 
hundred and sixty-eight arrests have been made, and these of a 
trivial character, out of 30,731,847 visitors. ‘The people of 
Baltimore have been their own conservators of the parks, They 
appreciate and enjoy them, and they preserve them. The ap- 
peal made to them by the commission, in the first year of the 
parks, has been most fully and honorably responded to.’ We 
have no places of resort on holidays. By creating them, we 
take many away from other and worse places, and thus do 
much toward encouraging the young in habits of sobriety and 
temperance. They also afford a field for the exercise of those 
robust games which tend so much to the development of the 
physical system.” 

The peculiar circumstances and remarkable history of Chi- 
cago give great interest to its experiments and policy in rela- 
tion to the subject here noticed. 





TABLE-TALK. 


E have a Tract Society, with its headquarters in New 

York, and its agencies of collection and distribution 

in nearly every church in the land. It is American in name 

and scope, is thoroughly organized, collects: money in vast 

amounts, and scatters its sheets like autumn leaves. The 

American Tract Society is devoted to those matters that affect 
the interests of a hereafter; and this is well. 

But has not the time come for the organization of a corre- 
sponding institution, which shall have for its object the promo- 
tion of the immediate interests of people as to this world? 
There seems no reason to the contrary. Admitting the trans- 
cendant importance of those questions that concern the future 
welfare of the race, there are other interests which are nearly 
as sacred and imperative in character. Certainly there is need 
of every efficient means for improving the material condition 
of people here. Error, wrong, and suffering abound, and, 
while we have no Utopian hopes that they will ever be entirely 
extirpated from the earth, their partial removal we know to be 
possible and practicable. But it is neither from legislation nor 
from charity that amelioration must mainly come. It is from 
that enlightenment which shall enable the individual to put forth 
his own powers to better advantage and achieve his own im- 
provement. It may be said, with as much truth to-day as it was 
said of old, “‘ My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge” 
—not for lack of philanthropic schemes, or legislative enact- 
ments, or charitable bounty, but for lack of that living knowl- 
edge which men can use for guidance in the conduct of daily life. 

For the attainment of this end, tract-agency is invaluable. 
Its mode of influence is legitimate and powerful. It implies 
brevity and pungency of statement. A gréat deal can be said 
in four pages under pressure, while the little messengers of ap- 
peal and instruction find people out in their odd moments of leis- 
ure to read and think. The agency, in fact, needs no vindication, 
Newspapers do something, but not what is wanted. They have 
interests of their own to advance. There is either a party or 
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a sect behind them, or they cater to ignorance and prejudice to 
get a sale. The tract may be free from these suspicions, and re- 
ceived and read in the best mood to get its benefit. Schools 
are good, but at present they stop short of their highest end. 
They are but a preparation for duties and opportunities which 
lie beyond ; and nothing would better supplement their short- 
comings, and give to common schools their best effect, than the 
wide dissemination of tracts, concisely written, authoritative 
in character, and devoted to applied knowledge. Whether 
a possible scheme or not, we do not say; but nothing would 
be more productive of solid good than a well-organized Hu- 
manitarian Tract Society. 





M. Jules Verreau, the same distinguished naturalist who, 
after twenty-eight years of South African and Australian ex- 
plorations, had the irreparable misfortune to lose, by shipwreck, 
his immense collection and accompanying manuscripts, has ob- 
served, in the habits of the Thynnes of Australia, the following 
curious fact : 

The males of this hymenopterous insect are provided with 
wings ; the females, smaller, have none. Nature begins, we 
see, far below man, in the scale of creation, to anticipate the 
fickleness of the stronger sex and the constagcy of the fairer. 
The male Thynne is not, however, to be reprobated as a “ gay 
deceiver.” He may be seen flying off, bearing his female in his 
arms, or in what are arms to him, and holding her with the 
most delicate care. He is next seen placing her upon the flow- 
ers: alas! there is no happiness without its perils, and it often 
happens that other males, less fortunate, alight at the same 
spot, and declare that their “attractions are proportional to 
destinies.” A struggle ensues for the application of the law, 
but the chivalric duel, to which, in higher species, the female 
and the victor owe so much, does not, among the Thynnes, 
protect individual prowess against the onslaught of numbers. 
Fearing to be overpowered, and unable to defend his darling 
against many rivals, this husband, by legitimate priority, con- 
cludes to eat her up. 

This is a counterpart to that immoral custom witnessed 
among certain spiders who, from time immemorial, have pro- 
fessed the most extravagant views of woman’s rights. Some 
of these irritable Arachnes, upon the slightest fault which their 
entangling fancies can discover in a declaration of love, devour 
the unfortunate adorer. This cruelty would seem, indeed, es- 
sential to complete their satisfaction. They interpret the char- 
acter attributed to Marguerite, the princess of the old Tour de 
Nesle. Both kinds of insects, however, surpass her in the per- 
fection of their instinct; they assimilate the object of passion. 





Viterary and Personal Hotes. 


N extract from the Memoirs of Berlioz contains curious details re- 
garding the difficulties with which the celebrated composer had to 
struggle at the outset of his career: ‘‘I had rented a very cheap little 
room on the fifth floor of a house in the city, on the corner of the Rue de 
Harlay and the Quai des Orfévres, and, instead of dining, as heretofore, 
at the restaurant, I reduced my meals to a cenobitic system which made 
them cost, at the most, seven or eight franes. They consisted gener- 
ally of bread, raisins, prunes, or dates. As it happened to be the fine 
season of the year, I generally went, after making my purchases at the 
store of the neighboring grocer, to the small terrace of the Pont Neuf, 
where I seated myself at the feet of the statue of Henry IV. ; there, 
without thinking of the chicken in the pot, which the good king had 
hoped all his peasants would have for their Sunday dinner, I took my 
humble meal, seeing the sun in the distance descending behind- Mont 
Valérien, following with my enchanted eyes the radiant reflexes of the 
waters of the Seine, which flowed murmuringly past me, and my ima- 
gination charmed with the splendid images of the poems of Thomas 
Moore, of which I had recently discovered a French translation, that I 
read with the utmost delight for the first time.” 


It is said that Bodenstedt, the charming German writer on Oriental 
subjects, and author of “‘ Thousand and One Days in the East,” a work of 
which every year several new editions are sold in Germany, did not think 








of writing a book until an accident brought him in contact with Berthold 
Auerbach. The two distinguished men met, twenty-one years ago, ata 
restaurant in Vienna, at the very time when the gunsof Prince Windisch- 
gritz thundered against the gates of the old imperial city, which was 
then in the hands of the revolutionists. Bodenstedt told Auerbach and 
several other Jittérateurs, who were present, about his travels in the 
Orient, and spoke with so much eloquence and enthusiasm, that his 
friends became enchanted, and Auerbach exclaimed at last, “ My 
friend, these things must not be told in the way you are doing now, 
but should be written in a book.” “I write a book!” replied Bo- 
denstedt, laughing, ‘‘I could not do that.” However, he went imme- 
diately to work, and some time afterward published his “ Thou- 
sand and One Days in the East,’’ and German literature had gained an- 
other star of the first magnitude. 


Henrick Scharling is a famous Danish writer, three of whose works 
have been translated and published in England. The London Spectator 
claims that he has few equals among English novelists. His last book 
is called “ The Rivals ; or, Love and War,” which is described as in 
part a psychological study, in part a romance of the Danish War of 
1848-’50. The character of the hero is in a measure typical of the finest 
side of the Danish character—“ a character of dumb, inarticulate senti- 
ment, apparently without self-reliance, unready for any practical emer- 
gency, full at bottom of the most deep-rooted doubts, musing forever 
ou its own helplessness, and disbelieving as dreams half of all it hears 
from others.”” The delineation of this character, and the war-scenes 
in the latter part of the book, are both executed by the novelist 
with singular success, according to the opinion of English reviewers. 


The most valuable collection of American political statistics, for the 
last thirty years, has been afforded by the Tribune Almanac, its 
reputation in this particular gaining with each year’s issue. Recently, 
the series from 1838 to 1868 has been reproduced in two volumes of 
over 1,800 pages, making a complete résumé of our political history dur- 
ing that period. A special interest, moreover, attaches to the book in 
its being the first work reproduced by the recently-invented photo- 
lithography. The pages of the original work were not cast, and the 
cost of resetting them in type was too great to admit of reissue. By a 
recently-invented process, however, the pages were photographed on 
prepared lithographic stone, and printed therefrom by the ordinary 
process of lithographic printing. The work, hence, is not only valuable 
as a political register, but of interest as a curiosity. 


“The Land and its Story; or, the Sacred Historical Geography of 
Palestine,” by the Rev. Dr. Burt, is a recent addition to our litera- 
ture of the Holy Land. It embodies the most valuable results of mod- 
ern research, combined with the author’s persgnal observations, and 
affords one of the clearest and most entertaining descriptions of biblical 
localities we remember to have read. The entire geography of Palestine 
is spread out before the reader as if in a panorama, and each locality, 
with all its wealth of sacred associations, is depicted with a vividness 
that is very noticeable. The book is compact as well as complete, and 
hence peculiarly commends itself to the biblical student, as well as to 
the general reader. It is supplied with maps, and fully illustrated. 


Che Museum. 


HE Phronima is a curious little marine creature, with funny ways, a 
specimen of which, fished up from the waters of the South Pacific, 
has been lately described by Major Holland. 

The Phronima is a tiny crustacean, that 1s, it belongs to the ereb, 
lobster, and shrimp family, which have the remarkable peculiarity of 
wearing their bones outside their bodies in the shape of a great number 
of jointed plates or rings. 

Some of these creatures, as the crab, have feet adapted for walking 
on the beach or sea-bottom, which spring from the thoracic region of the 
body ; others have limbs of locomotion—for swimming, which spring 
from the abdomen. Our little friend has both sorts, ambulatory feet on 
the thorax, and natatory feet, or swimmerets, as they are termed, on the 
abdomen ; it therefore belongs to the order Amphipoda—both-footed. 

Its head is long and planted crosswise, that is, its axis is at right 
angles with that of the body. Some of the crustaceans have their eyes 
mounted upon the top of long stalks ; the Phronima wears her eyes as 
we do, but has a great number of them, some on the back of her head, 
some in front, and others on each side. The mouth and the swim- 
merets are of deep rich red color; the rest of the body is glass-like. 

As regards the mode of life of this curious cseature, it has this te- 
markable peculiarity—it carries its house on its head! One of its re- 
mote relations, the hermit-crab, as is well known, has a singular habit 
of entering into the occupancy of cast-off shells, having found one of 
suitable size by repeated trials. In the same spirit the Phronima mounts 
a little second-hand, transparent, barrel-shaped tube, open at both ends, 
which has first served the purpose of another marine creature and been 
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abandoned. This it carries with it, and looks for all the world like 
a new-boiled prawn, with its head and shoulders jammed into a mother- 
of-pear! thimble, and its tail flopping restlessly outside, sending it tum- 
bling head over heels, as if making violent efforts to extricate itself. 





Phronima—Tumbler of the Sea. 


In the cut the Phronima is represented as disporting herself in a 
glass vase of sea-water. The figures are magnified, the real length of 
the tube, or case, being five-eighths of an inch, and its breadth half an 
inch. It is probably the female only that adopts this contrivance, which 
is made the receptacle of her ova, and becomes the apartment in which 
she brings up her family. The ova and the young are secured by a 
filmy band running round the interior, about half-way up it. They 
are indistinctly visible through the case, as shown in the illustration. 

“The mother, when swimming, has her head and the first three 
segments of the thorax inserted into the tube, which she holds fast by 
means of the third pair of legs—which have been mentioned as being 
habitually thrown forward across the head—which have their claws 
firmly driven into the lining membrane of the case, in front of her head. 
The formidable “‘ pitchers ”’ of the fifth pair remaining outside “ clear 
for action ”’ in readiness to meet an enemy, and the swimmerets, on or- 
dinary occasions, are busily paddling, as represented in the drawing. 
Sometimes, on the approach of danger, she draws the whole of her 
body within the tube, and, apparently to guard against the risk of being 
shaken out by the shock of a collision, drives the claws of the seventh 
pair of thoracic feet (which seem to be normally directed backward for 
the purpose) into the lining: the anterior (third) pair being, as we have 
seen, similarly directed forward ; she has thus a firm “‘set”’ against a 
jerk coming either way. Her great compound eyes, placed not only in 
the sides, but in the top and back of her head, enable her to take in, 


with one marvellously comprehensive glance, the whole circle of her 
brood ; the objects of her maternal solicitude, they are never “ from 
under her eye;” no human beings are under such complete and con- 
stant supervision as the fry of Phronima. 

‘The specimen from which our illustration was drawn, was kept alive 
for ten days. She was a creature of the liveliest habits, whirling about 
in rapid gyrations, and turning summersaults, tub foremost, with a very 
comical effect. She never progressed in right lines, but first ascended 
at an angle of about seventy-five degrees with her ventral aspect tow- 
ard the spectator, then, suddenly twisting sharply toward the left, she 
threw her tail up, and came down head foremost at a like angle, bring- 
ing her right side and the back of her head into view. * Sometimes she 
was seized with a mania for waltzing, spinning round and round with- 
out materially shifting her grourd, like a buoy moored in a strong tide- 
way: merry little Phronima was often placed on the wardroom mess- 
table by particular request, her strange antics affording much amuse- 
ment: but she pined for the liberty of the free ocean, and drooped, and 
died “‘ universally respected and regretted.” 

** Tt does indeed seem strange that the preservation of the species, 
the safety of the broods of this tiny inhabitant of the deep, should hang 
upon the apparently doubtful contingency of the mother picking up just 
at the critical moment a suitable piece of the broken skeleton of another 
and widely different creature: but the plans of the great Master-build- 
er, however inscrutable to us, never fail; and we see, if we study the 
glorious pages of Nature’s outspread book, intelligently and reverently, 
that the ends aimed at are ever infallibly attained.”’ 
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It is respectfully announced to the world of fashion and elegance, that RIGAUD 
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YLANG-YLANG, and that the Soaps, Pomades, Oil, Cosmetiques, Face and 
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EXTRACT OF YLANG - YLANG, 
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Are only genuine when signed 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I 


TOMMY TRY, AND WHAT HE DID IN SCIENCE. 


By Cuartes Ortey Groom Napier, F. G. S., author of “Food, Use, and Beauty 
of British Birds,” etc. With Forty-six Illustrations. x vol., 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 

“Tommy Try’ is a book of popular science, having reference chiefly to botany 
and the habits of animals, and interspersed with a good deal of light story-telling 
and fun, with a view, we suppose, to rendering the science more attractive to youth- 
ful readers. The work reminds us somewhat of the ‘Philosophy in Sport made 
Science in Earnest’ of the late Dr. Paris, which, many years ago, was so great a 
favorite with the boys who are now middle-aged men.” —London Review. 


II. 
APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE, FOR 1869. 


Principally devoted to England, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, France, Germany, 
and heal. With Glimpses of Spain, Short Routes in the East, etc. ; and a 
Collection of Travellers’ Phrases in French and German. By Henry Morrord. 
One vol., r8mo. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 


III. 


CHEFS-D’EUVRE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


By Pururre Burtz. Pottery and Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, Goldsmiths’ 
. Work, Jewelry, and Tapesay. With numerous Illustrations. One vol., 8vo, 
388 pp. Elegantly printed. Incloth. Price, $6.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


I have used one of Grover & Baxer’s Sewing 
Machines in my family now for more than twelve years. 
It has cost me for repairs during that time not to ex- 
ceed one dollar altogether. The machine has done the 
sewing for a family of eight persons. I believe it to be 
the very best in use for family sewing. The machine 
was purchased in Boston, in 1854, and is still running 
smoothly, and it will manifestly do good service for 
years to come. WM. H. FULLER, 

City Missionary, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CARPETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
LARGE ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR 


ENGLISH BODY-BRUSSELS, 


AT $2.25 PER YARD. 


English Tapestry Brussels, 


AT $1.75 PER YARD. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


AT $3.75 PER YARD. 
AXMINSTERS, at $5 per yard. 


ALSO, 
Moquettes, Aubusson, and Axminster 


CARPETS, 


In one piece, with Borders and Medallions to Match. 
OLD ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Oilcloths, Rugs, Mats, Mattings, &c., 


AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 
BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH & TENTH STS. 


WANTED—AGENTS, 

$75 to $200 per month, 
Ev here, male and female, to introduce the GEN- 
UINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. Tt makes the *‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
ing it. We pay Agents from $75 to per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap hine manufact u 


PRESERVE YOUR FURS, etc. 
SHEDDEN’S MOTH EXTERMINATOR. 
Agents : CASWELL. "HAZARD & CO. (Depot 

363 Bowery, cor. 4th Street.) 


JAMES F. BABCOCK, 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist, 


LABORATORY, 
8 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Accurate and Reliable Analyses of Drugs, 
Ores, Soaps, Commercial Articles, &c. 


Advice and Consultations upon the application of 
Chemistry to the Arts. 


New or Rare Chemicals of every description made 




















STARR & MARCUS, 


22 JOHN ST., Up-Stairs, 


OFFER AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT OF THE 


GORHAM MANUF’G CO. 


STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SER- 
VICES, as well as TABLE SILVER of endless variety. 
The experience of forty years as practical Silversmiths 
has won for the goods of their manufacture a REPU- 
TATION UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 

The Gorham Factory is the most EXTENSIVE 
and COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all 
the newest and most ingenious labor-saving machinery, 
and employing hundreds of hands skilled in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, thereby PRODUCING IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECO- 
NOMICAL BASIS, goods beautiful in design and of 
unsurpassed finish, which are guaranteed of sterling 
purity by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of GORHAM ELECTRO- 
PLATE on NICKEL SILVER, at prices established 
by the Company. 





“ We could not name at this moment a book better 
deserving to be given to young readers, or to be used 
in primary schools.” —Tue Nation. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, 
BY MARY GODOLPHIN, ; 


AUTHOR OF “ ROBINSON CRUSOE IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE.” 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


AND 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


Each Illustrated with eight beautiful Colored Plates. 
Small square 8vo, extra cloth. Price $1.50. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nes. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 











A reliable time-keeper is now an article 
of necessity to every one, and as such the 
i h with the late 


Genuine W 
improvenfen 
We send Jsingle 
bill to caflect 
the counffy, at 
allow the purchaser to open 
and examine the Watch before paying, and 
if afterward it dgesn e satisfaction, we 
will exchange if or refqnd the money. Solid 
Silver Huntin $18; Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, $70. Evefy Watch warranted 
by special certificate from the American 
We send our Price List, which 


Watch Co 
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Price List, and when you write please state 
in what paper you saw this notice. Address 
in full, HOWARD & CO. Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, No. 619 Broadway, New York. 























The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Cornetia McVicar MILLER, 





Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 
HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 
BAY RUM SOAP. 
The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manutac- 








turers, 32 Parx Row, New York. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; 


MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 
Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 
Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps, 
geologically colored, and ro plates of metals and miner- 
als in chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18. 


From the London Fortnightly Review. 

“* A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
on omins of M. L. Some, Mr. — —_ 
of the Geologi jurvey; presenting the origin: 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
given to most home products. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 





Publishers, New York, 





INFANTS’ 





to order. 


6 Linen Lawn Shirts, $1. 50..................2- 
ee 


1 Basket, completely Furnished................ 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks, 75 cents................ 
x Embroidered Merino Shawl.................. 
Se eee 


WARDROBES FOR $100. 


$100.00 


The whole, or any single article of the above OUTFIT, may be had upon application, or will be sent by 
express, C.O. D. Every thing is made from the very best materials, and in a superior manner. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Lapres AND CHILpREN’s FurnisHinG Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 
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TIFFANY & CO, SERS rire GILLOTT’S 
D BOOKS. 
BBO & 552 Broadway, N. Y., oe o nT at ace STEEL PENS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. manifested Tem and External 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 


AND 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 
Bronses, Clocks, Englishand American Plated Ware. 


Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 


House in Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 


Address Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, 
90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 








To Politicians and Libraries. 





AN IMPORTANT STATISTICAL WORK. 
Reproduction, by Photo-Lithography, of 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Votume I. contains from 1838 to 1844—both years 
included. 

Vonume II. contains from 1845 to 1868—both years 
included. 


Sunlight, the Camera, and the Lithographic Stone 
and Presses used to reproduce a book in fac- 
simile, at a cheaper rate than it could 
have been done by types in the 
ordinary way. 


TWO VOLUMES OF 
[About 1,800 pages of closely-printed matter] 


POLITICAL STATISTICS FOR $10. 


The following is the advertisement as printed in the 
First Volume, with the type-print Photo-Lithograph- 
ically reproduced. Mr. Greeley’s manuscript copy of 
the same is also reproduced in like manner, in fac-simile : 

“In the Fall of 1837—years before the establishment 
of Tut Trrpune—the October elections having devel- 

a@ popular ware against hy A me 9 - Buren 

» which had for ten med invincible, I 

was moved to issue a POL TICAL REGISTER for 
7898, intended mainly to embody the tion returns 
that year, and compare them with those of some pre- 
— year. The reception of that little annual was 
such as *o justify its reproduction for each succeeding 
ae of 1hq2 only excepted—until the issue for 
a a series of thirty Annual Registers of 
Electon eturns, with other useful political and statis- 
- “y matter, afforded for a trifle to each reader, though 
the preparation of each oye now involves a total cost 

of more than $1,000. This Annual has known 
successively as as THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER, 
WHIG ALMANAC, and TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 
a name it has been issued for several 





should be Phot lthographed and of and offered to the public. 


Of that resolve, the work mted is the 
fruit. As it will be wholly unique, -—~F- = t interest 
to historians and politicians, bie Li most of the sets may 


may be remain generally accessible. 
Those who fail to obtain a set directly, will probably 
miss their only opportunity. 

“HORACE GREELEY.” 


The complete sets of The Register and Almanac are 
comprised in two neatly-bound volumes, and are now 
ready. Price, for the two volumes, $ro. 

Those wishing to secure these interesting Political 
Statistics should purchase it i ly, as only 1,000 
copies were printed. 

Each order must be accompanied with the cash. 

Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 








Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


THE BEST PAINTS ARE 
Tee ere Grech, Wek « Linal Ineetinenr Trane. MASURY & WHITON’S 


at Kew Veron English. $4.00; in| READY-MADE COLORS, 
For Exterior and Interior Painting. 
Send for sample-card and directions, 


GLOBE WHITE-LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
[EsTABLISHED 1835. ] tr Fulton St., N. Y. 


“ How shall we Paint?” 216 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Hints on House-Painting. ye pages. Cloth, 40-c. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Illustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


NEW BIBLICAL WORK. 
THE LAND AND ITS STORY; 


Give ear, give ear, ye bilious crowds, 
Whose cheeks the saffron bile-tinge clouds. _ = 1 oe : 
Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine 


quae, Ly ye sore — 
0 can’t the simplest digest. 
To you is proffered such a draught BY N. C. BURT, D.D., . 
As i AUTHOR OF “‘ HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS,” “THE 
FAR EAST,” ETC. 


ebe’s tere never quaffed. 
Boos health, and strength, ’twill soon restore, 

Elegantly Illustrated with Map Sketches, Charts, 
and Engravings. 


Forms, and beben in the Human Face Divine, 
with more than 1,000 IIlustrations. S. R. 
Weuts. rlargevol. $5.00. 

Hand-book for Home Improvement. “ How 
to Wnite,” ‘‘ How to Talk,” “‘ How to Behave,” 
and “How to Do Business.” In x vol. Indis- 
pensable. $2.25. 





to Read Character; a New Illustrated 
Hand-book of PHrENOLOGY and PuysioGcNomy, 
for Srupents and Examiners, with a Chart for 
recording the sizes of the different Organs of the 
Brai fn muslin, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 

ican Phrenological Journal. A hand- 
somely Illustrated Monthly. In its 49th vol. $3 a 
year, or, with Appletons’ , , $6. 

Address S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


Hearken, all ye lean and gaunt, 
That racking, nervous headaches haunt. 











And stepping backward from Death’s door, 
You'll bless the skilful hand that blent 

The Seltzer’s every element 

In one rare antidote, containing 

Help sure and swift for the complaining. 





The Publishers invite the attention of Ministers, 
Teachers, and all Bible Scholars and Readers, to the 
PREPARED ONLY BY above work, confident that they will warmly welcome 
TARRANT & CO.~, it. Embodying without parade the valuable results of 
278 Greenwicn Street, N. Y. | modern research; using freely the author's personal 

___Sold by all Druggists. observations, without needless detail of incidents of 


travel; traversing the whole extent of Palestine, and 
- COLGATE & CO.’S 











at the same time bringing under review the entire Scrip- 
ture history, in relation to Palestine localities, the book 
presents, in brief compass and popular form, the pre- 
cise and full subject named in its title. 

Complete in one volume, octavo, of 381 pages. 
Price, in cloth binding, $3.50; in half morocco, gilt, 
$5.00. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

WANTED.—Zxferienced Agents wanted in ail 
parts of the country to sell this important work. 
Clergymen who have acted as book agents will find 
this work well worthy their attention. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. 

Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


|] APPLETONS JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEvoTED To PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Aprtetons’ JouRNAL is published weekly. It consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. It is devoted to popular current Literature, an organ of advanced 
opinion with respect to all the great interests of society, of popular Science in its best sense, and of Art. 


Price 10 CENTS PER Numser, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Afppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Basar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, y one year, on receipt of $7.00. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procunng Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 

be — to a copy for one year GRATIS. 
Any one procuring Ten Subscribers, and remitting $40, will receive a set of Dickens's Works in paper, price 
$s 5-00. Twenty Subscribers, and a remittance of $80, will entitle the sender to a copy of the Library Edition of 
ickens or Waverley in Cloth, price $10. 50. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, edited by Georce a -_ Gass. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to any person sending 50 Subscribers, and re! 

Back numbers of the ——— can always be cupped. Subscriptions will be be illed fi a the first number, un- 
less otherwise ordered. No subscription be continued beyond the time subscribed 

The postage within the Uni —— A, the aa, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- ly, or 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where bscriptions from C. must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States pom a York city subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for postage ~~ delivery of their numbers. * 

In remitting a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., —_ le to 
NE ony ey a th Hy Af 4 | In ordering the Journal, 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State in full. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP) 


Is particularily adapted to the delicate skin of 
Ladies and Infants. 
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APPLETONS’ 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


hundred AG 


Byte poten ce batat Siew: ms 
boo! longing to every ucation, pre} 

hr the bes best ane ence, and scholarship, in the 
belief will be _— UNSURPASSED IN THEIR 








a 6. h PDEARTMETS. tive Catalogue 
of these works is mailed paid to all applying for it. 
Among ovr popular text- are the following :— 
Cornell’s Geographies. 

Primary, goc. Intermediate, Grammar 
School, $1.75. High-School cography, $r.25. 
Atlas, $2.25. Distinguished by as unrivalled sys- 
tem of the of a ; their admiz- 
able grading; their a ante intermixtre of Physical 
Geography ; tical system of 


Map-Drawing. The’ wee Revi Editions, accom- 

panied with magnificent maps, —4- all recent geo- 
phical changes, and have only to be tried to make 

their su) r adaptation to the wants of learners mani- 

fest to all. 

Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 

Primary, 40c. Elementary, 60c. Practical, $1. 
Mental, 45c. High School, in 47 Clear; 
comprehensive logically arranged; well graded; sup- 
plied with a great variety of examples; exact in their 
definitions; brief in their rules; condensed and search- 
ing in their speipens:, pp to the times; teach the 
methods actually ab business men; oblige the 
pupil to think = apine himself; rir THE LEARNER 
FOR THE COUNTING-ROOM as no other series does; the 
only books that a oot teacher can afford to use; 
= text-boo! 2 WITH NO DEFECTS. Such is the 


Hap.tey Company 


NEW 


SPOOL COTTON. 


IT IS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


SIX-CORD, SOFT FINISH, 
And both for Machine and Hand Sewing. 





THE BEST THREAD MADE. 
Ladies of America should insist upon having 


HADLEY THREAD. 


A BRANCH OF THE 
MASSENA SPRINGS, 
At the Spring House, in the Central Park, 
Where its life-giving waters may be procured with vir- 
tues unimpaired. radical remedy for complaints of 
a Kidneys = Bladder, Skin ptions, Chronic 
&c. LJ bottled waters may 
= be had of ‘he leading dru 
JOHN —— AGENT, 

“7 y whe cor. Fourth Street. 
The United States Hotel, at the Spring, will re- 
open JUNE 1st. Warm baths of the Spring Waters. 











hers on our new Arith 
Such are the features that are introducing them into 
schools 





These th. recognize the great financial 
changes of the as oes seven years, the increase in prices, 
the difference be! gold and currency, &c. They 
describe the different dase of U. S. Securities, and 
show how to find the comparative results of investments 
in them. They are particularly full and thorough on all 
the branches of mercantile Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 

Elementary History of the U.S., 75¢. Illustrated 
Satost History of the S.. $2.00. These works 

have been brought down to the summer of 1868. 
Fresh, accurate, and impartial, they are pronounced by 
the best teachers the best text- = on United States 
History. Their great distinguishing feature is the 
interest with which the narrative is invested. The 
style, clear and simple, yet py forcible, and often 
eloquent, inspires the learner with a love of the subject, 
and a taste for historical reading in general. 
Quackenbos’s Grammars. 

First Book in Grammar, soc. An English 
Grammar, $1.00 These books make thorough gram- 
marians with half the labor to the teacher uired by 
any other system. They are philosophical, clear, con- 
sistent, practical, bold in their reforms, make the learn- 
ing of Grammar easy, make the teaching of Grammar 
——- pleasure. Such is testimony of our best 

lucators, as shown by | their letters in our Circular, 
where hosts of rec are p d 
Quackenbos’s Rhetoric, $1. 75. 
Quackenbos’s First Lessons in Composi- 
tion, 90c. 

These books have almost entirely superseded every 
other on the same subject, and are camniig Ge the 
most thorough and practical. By the last Regents’ 
Report it appears thet 1s 127 Academies of the State 
of New York use Quackxensos’s Rueroric, while 
the number that use all other text-books on the sub- 
Ject is only 34. 

Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy, $2.00. 

Everywhere used, and everywhere commended as 
the most useful text-book on this important subject. 
Harkness’s Classical Series. 

Latin Grammar, $1.75.. Latin Reader, $1.50. 
Introductory Latin Book, "$1.25. Latin Com si 
tion, $1.50. First Greek Book, $1.75. This 
has d the ed commendation of many of 
the most emi fe and Each vol- 
spt been received 
with a degree of enthusiasm unsurpassed in our ex- 
perience. 

Youmans’s New Chemistry, $2.00. 

An invaluable compend, the merit of which is at- 
tested by the large number of editions through which it 
has already passed. The best and latest authorities 
have been consulted, and no pains have spared to 
make the ¢ work an accurate exposition of the great laws 
of Nature. 

Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology,$ 2.00. 

A — h +. comprehensive treatise, which has 
h best te: ‘book mukable vo, ad's for 
the text on giene 

, Academies, Seminaries, and Colle 














hers to 
made for introduction. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
9°, 92 and 94 Grand St, N. Y 





WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, ch st, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. — 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos- 

ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 


WATERS’ 

NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass, and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs, 

The best Manufactured. Warranted for six years. 

Fifty pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six first-class 
makers, at —_ for cash during this month. 
The same to let rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
instalments received. Second-han -~_ = at — 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
roadway, New York. SHORACE WATERS” 


THE VERMONT SPRING 
Is now demonstrated to be the most reliable remedy yet 
discovered for Cancer, Scrofula, Kidney, and Cutane- 
ous Diseases, etc. The bottles are mar! ed, “Vermont 
Spring. Saxe & Co., Sheldon, Vt.” None other is 

New 4) with Certificates from emi- 

nent Physicians and others, sent free. 

SAXE & CO., 417 Broome St., New York. 


Important to Railway Travelers. 

















In order to save trouble and myn! in reference to 
which route to select pr g your 
journey, GE ccth and eaniinna cum af 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens of a of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 

I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL- 

way T) in top ing tickets, 
chuhing baggage, &c. 
Il. ONE Fete mAaway MAPS, rep- 


the 
Wen, South, Norah, and Eas, in connecton 








III. —-, TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 
sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in con- 
nection with the various railways, P 

ilways being repr d by map. 

IV. ens GUIDE TO = WATERING 

Places Places of F; ble Resort 

throughout ane United States and the Canadas. 

V. MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their 








Progress. 
VI. ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF 
Travel. 
VII. NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 


ravelers will be careful and see that they get 
APELETONS RAILWAY GUIDE. Itcan be » = 
at principal book-stores, book and periodical news 
agencies, railway ticket offices, and hotels throughout 
the United States and the Canadas. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
9°, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 18435,) 


112 & 114 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets, Securely Invested, over $11,000,000. 
Tue Prorerty OF THE ASSURED. 


The Busi of the Company is Strictly Mutual. 


Ten-Year Non-Forfeiture Plan. 

The system popularly termed ‘‘ The Non-Forfeiture 
Plan” was orig d and first p d to the public 
py this Company in their well-known “ Ten-YEAR 
Non-Forrerrure Poicy,” in the year 1860; and its 
perfect adaptation to the wants of every class in the 
community, obviating every reasonable objection to 
Life Insurance, is shown from the fact that every Com- 
pany has been compelled, in def to public opinion, 
to adopt it, although in many cases it is done in such a 
way as considerably to impairits value. It has received 
the UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST BUSINESS 
MEN OF THE LAND, large numbers of whom have taken 
out policies under it, simply as an investment. 

The Non-Forfeiture, after the second payment, is 
not dependent on mere vague indefinite statements in 
office circulars, but is specifically guaranteed by the 
terms of these policies. 

Divisible Surplus, clear of all Liabilities, 
Jan. 1, 1869, $1,689,282.17. 


The progress of the C 














pany, for the last five years, 


has been as follows : 
Increase of Assets Cash Divi- 
— over previous  dends vecenity 
year. 


1864. ...$3,742,07848.--.$1,035,4274 “90 $onsss38 
1865.... 5,018,349.06.... 1,277,370.58.... 250,384.14 
1866.... 7,009,092.25.... 1,990,643.19.... 282,224.91 
1867.... 9,159,753-91---- 2,150,661.66.... 381,958.87 
1868... . 11,000,822,60.... 1,841,068.69. . .1,225,865.26 


Total, . . ..$8,295,155.86 $2,233,987.86 


As will be seen, the Assets have increased, in five 
years, over Hight Million Dollars, notwithstand- 
ing over Two Million Dollars have been return- 
ed to policy-holders in Dividends, and over Two and 
@ half Million Dollars paid for losses during 
that period. 

Diwidends are declared annually, and are avail- 
able IMMEDIATELY AS CASH IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
In this Company the insured always has a dividend 
which can be used in the payment of the szconp AND 
ALL SUBSEQUENT ANNUAL PREMIUMS. Its Dividend 
System is the “Contribution Plan,” by which each 
member is charged the exact cost of his insurance, and 
receives back his surplus payments. These dividends 
can remain with the Company, participating in its 
earnings, and may be used at any subsequent period in 
the payment of premiums. 


New Business in 1868—9,105 new Pol- 
icies, insuring - %$30,765,047.67. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGART, M. D., 

GEORGE WILKES, M. D., 





Medical 
Examiners. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., Asst. Med. Examiner. 
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LICENSED BY THE UNITED. STATES AUTHORITY. 
S. C. THOMPSON & CO.’S 
GREAT ONE DOLLAR SALE 


OF DRY GOODS, DRESS GOODS, LINENS, COTTONS, FANCY GOODS, ALBUMS, 
BIBLES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, LEATHER, AND GER- 
MAN GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, Erc., Erc. 
These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE DOLLAR EACH, and not to be paid for until you 
ow what you are to receive. 
THE MOST POPULAR AND ECONOMICAL METHOD OF DOING BUSINESS IN THE COUNTRY. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of ten 
cents each, to pay Sor postage, printing, etc. It is then at the option of holders, whether they will send One 
Dollar for the articles or not. 

The smallest article sold eS One Dollar can be exchanged for a Silver-plated Five-bottled Revolving Caster, or 
your choice of a lar, of other articles upon ge List, comprising over 300 useful articles, among 
which are roo papular bask 4 books of the day, not one of which could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 
double the amount. 





t Terms'to Agents. 
We send as commission to Agents, 
For a Club of Twenty, and $2.00, 
x2 yards Sheeting; Ruffled Silk Parasol; Ornamented Black Walnut Work-Box; Ornamented Black Walnut 
Wniting Desk; 100 Picture Photograj h Album; 10 yards Gingham, = quality; Splendid Steel-bladed Carv- 
ing Kale and Fork with Steel to match; Splendid Worsted Breakfast Shawl. 


For a Club of Thirty, and $3.00, 
Schn works of Shakespeare, Scott, and Milton, Illustrated, Ruby or Green English Cloth, Full Gilt, sides 
and edges; Elegant Ruffled Silk Parasol; 20 yards of Sheeting ies’ Fancy Square Wool Shawl; Harris 
Cloth Pants Pattern; White Linen Table- Cloth; Embossed Table Spread; Violin and Bow; Fancy Dress Pat- 
tern; Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Cloth Boots; roo Picture Morocco Photo h Album; Elegant iverp-hentiid 
Spangled Silk Fan; One dozen e Size Linen ‘luwels; Honey-Comb Quilt; Ladies’ Solid Black Walnut 
Writing. Desk ; Ladies’ Solid Black Walnut Work-Box; One dozen Linen Handkerchiefs; 15 yards Best Quality 
Print; 10-yard piece Linen Diaper; 6 a All-Wool Shaker Flannel; 12 yards Delaine ; Musket; Shot Gun; 
Austrian Rifle; Genuine Meerschaum Pipe. 

For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 
Complete works of Shakes , Scott, Moore, Byron, Burns, and Milton, yrs Ruby or Green English 
Cloth, Full Gilt sides and "Elegant Ruffled and Lined Silk Parasol; Black Alpaca Dress Pattern ; Wt yards 
Sheeting; Pair Honey-Comb ‘Quilts; Cylinder Watch ; Double-Barre! Rifled Pistol; Marseilles Quilt; bster’s 
Natio Pictorial easeneny, 600 Engravings, 1,000 pages; 354 yards Doeskin for Pants and Vest; Kentucky 
Shot Gun; Springfield R 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00, 

Complete Set, ‘ Fourteen Volumes,” Charles Dickens’s Works, Diamond Edition, handsomely bound, with 16 full- 
page Illustrations in each Volume; 65 yards S mene: 25 yards Hemp vy Splendid Alpaca Dress Pat- 
tern; Silver Hunting Cased Watch; 7% yards D in for Suit; Double Shot Gun; Worcester’s Illus- 
trated Unabridged Dictionary, 1,800 pages, 3,000 Engravings. 

(cg Commissions ror Larcer Ciuss tv Proportion. 

Take particular notice of this: [GF Be sure and send money in ALL CASES by REGISTERED 
LETTER, which can be sent from any Post-office. We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless some 
precautions are taken to insure its safety. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Send your address in full, Town, County, and State. 

Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO. 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue } Prate Wartcues 
MADE BY THE 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United | Be. 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 


In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 


For sale by Watch-Dealers oauidie 
MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Winners of the Paris Exposition Medal, 
and Seventy-five other First Prizes. 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


IN THEIR DEPARTMENT. 
A a & Hamlin 4-octave single-reed Or- 





REMOVAL. 


V. J. MAGNIN GUEDIN & CO. 
to announce that they have removed | 
their place of business from 
No. 2 MAIDEN LANE 
TO 


652 BROADWAY, 


(Between Bleecker and Bond Streets,) and 
offer from their spring importations a com- | 
plete and elegant assortment of their spe- 
cialties in | 
WATCHES, 
HORSE-TIMERS, 
JEWELRY, 
BRONZES, MUSICAL BOXES, 
CLOCKS, AND FANCY GOODS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


NARDIN WATCH. 














$50. 


T.B. BYNNER & CO., 
$125. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
z. 2 Boum, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quinwrarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


carved , for 
A Mason & Hamlin ieee -octave double-reed Cab- 
ve stops, and the Mason 
& improved Vox Humana stop, in 
t panelled carved walnut case— 
Me Neccremsent of ts chan tharcon te 
made—for ! 7°: 
Other styles at ana prices. One price to 
all, fixed and invarial 
New Descriptive wet Illustrated Circulars just issued. 
Sent free to any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
596 Broapway, New Yorx. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


We this day issue a 
NEW CATALOGUE, 


IN WHICH WE PRINT OUR 


VERY LOWEST PRICES, 


AND FROM WHICH WE MAKE 


NO DISCOUNTS 
OR 
DEVIATION WHATEVER. 
Our object is to furnish to our Patrons 
THE VERY BEST PIANOS 


which can be manufactured, and at the very lowest 
prices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


Rosewood 7 octave Square Pianos, ‘ 
: Agraffe Bridge, carved legs, and all modern : 
: improvements, at prices from $475 to $600. : 


Our reputation as the 
FIRST MANUFACTURERS IN THE COUNTRY 
being fully established, and the 
SUPERIORITY OF OUR INSTRUMENTS 
BEING ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE 
VOLUNTARY TESTIMONY 


OF THE 


LEADING ARTISTS 
OF THIS 
COUNTRY AND ‘EUROPE, 
AND THE 
AWARDS OF THE HIGHEST RECOMPENSES 


OVER ALL COMPETITION, 
AT THE DIFFERENT 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS 


or 
EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
We are confident that, at the PRICES upon our NEW 


LIST, our 
PIANOS 


will be found to be the CHEAPEST, and we solicit a 
comparison of our Prices with those of any other First- 
Class Manufacturers, after allowing the DISCOUNTS 
which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the past 


FORTY-SEVEN YEARS, 
TO MAKE THE 


VERY BEST POSSIBLE INSTRUMENTS 
in every respect. Our rules are: 


Never to Sacrifice Quality of Work done 
ufacture 


: Rosewood 7% octavo, Grand Pianos, : 
: from our latest and best scales, from : 
+ $1,050 to $1,200. : 


Our PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can 

be to insure the 
MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
AND THE 

VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS 
used in every branch of the business. 

Pe PIANO made by us is - ge 2 WARRANTED, 
and satisfaction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a SUPERIORITY for the 

CHICKERING PIANOS 

over all others made, we would call special attention to 
the PERFECT EVENNESS of the through- 
out the entire REGISTERS ; 

The SINGING QUALITY OF. TONE, so favor- 


ably noticed by all the 

The POWER and QUALITY OF By DELI- 
CACY OF TOUCH, PERFECTIO ECH- 
ANISM, DURABILITY and GENERAL, CEL- 
LENCE OF WORKMANSHIP, and BEAUTY OF 
FINISH! 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
1x East rgth St., 246 Washington St., 
New York. Boston. 


OCR RAO ee 








